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THE SCOTTISH SONGS OF FRANCIS 
GEORGE SCOTT 


By Maurice Linpsay 


Apart from some early polyphonic music and a neglected wealth of 
folksong, there are no purely Scottish musical influences to affect a 
national composer. And that autumn of romanticism which produced 
Grieg in Norway, Dvofdk in Bohemia and Elgar and Vaughan Williams 
in England has passed and gone, probably for ever. In Scotland now 
the composer must be imbued with extra-musical ideals if he is to produce 
anything that is to be of value on the European scene and nevertheless 
distinctly Scottish in character. He must understand the spirit behind 
the literary renaissance which came alive in Scotland after the 1914-1918 
war and has produced poets like Hugh MacDiarmid, Edwin Muir, 
Douglas Young, novelists like Neil Gunn and Eric Linklater, and many 
younger writers. He must appreciate the frustrations and complexities 
of the modern Scottish psyche. 

With such a depressing veil of negativism to pierce, it is not surprising 
that the one composer who has produced work which compares favourably 
with contemporary European music is a man of iron determination. 
Indeed, if Francis George Scott had not been a composer whose own 
convictions were alone sufficient encouragement to sustain him, Scotland 
might be musically poorer than she is. For he is an important Scottish 
composer—one might almost say the important Scottish composer!—in 
spite of the Scottish people. His songs are viewed with suspicion by many 
of his professedly cultured countrymen ; and those concerned with our 
musical festivals would rather live on the elegantly trussed morceaux of 
a Sir Hugh Roberton, or yet another arrangement of a familiar air with 
no greater commendation than its newness, than on the many imaginative 
partsongs which Scott has written. 

Scott is essentially a lyrical composer ; and although most of his 
songs are balanced entities, his strong, upsurging dramatic sense some- 
times gives an overburdened impression—as if the composer had written 
an aria for an opera rather than a song with a pianoforte accompaniment. 
And yet he is happiest on a small canvas. But within this limited frame- 
work, which he does not usually overstrain, he exercises the full scope of 
Scottish emotion—the gentle simplicity of the later Burns lyrics, the 
roister-doister “‘ stalk of carle hemp” of the less popular but more 


1. | have not heard enough of Cedric Thorpe Davie’s music to be able to gauge his stature, and I do not 
imoluce Hamish MacCunn, whose delightful opera ‘ Jeannie Deans’, revived at Edinburgh a few years ago, 
ought to be better known than it is. 
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essential Burns and of Dunbar, the elegant rusticity of Drummond, the 
vigorous, electric mysticism of Hugh MacDiarmid. In fact his is, in some 
ways, a similar position to that of Hugo Wolfin Germany or Yrj6é Kilpinen 
in Finland—composers who have devoted their major energies to the 
writing of songs, and whose other work, although distinguished, is 
slight in quantity and on a different plane. None of these three com- 
posers is a master of the larger musical forms, and they have turned 
the full force of their talents into the channels of the song.? 

The earlier Scott songs—those contained in ‘ Scottish Lyrics’, Books 
I and Il—are mostly settings of Burns poems. The folksong element is 
never very far away, but even in these the treatment is at once distin- 
guished and striking. ‘The songs are finely finished works with the 
accompaniment forming an integral part of the structure. The vocal 
line is always eminently singable. Here, for instance, are a few bars from 
* Ay waukin O ’, which is one of the best of the earlier songs : 


(J.- 66) 


O, ___ wauk - in still and wear - ie 


can get nane For think-ingonmy dear - ie 


— 


It is his unfailing ability to understand the very heart of every poem 
that he uses which makes Scott’s songs so completely successful. In 
* Twist ye, twine ye’ (Meg Merrilees’s song from ‘ Guy Mannering ’) 
what might have been a conventional and superficial spinning-song— 
and, as a poem, it has little more to recommend it than the usual slick 
proficiency which is about the highest quality to be found in most of 
Sir Walter Scott’s verse—is transformed by the composer into a thing of 
considerable intensity, such a song as one might expect from the lips 
of Meg. Despite the power of ‘ Twist ye, twine ye ’, however, one cannot 
help wondering if the pianism in the accompaniment is not a little 
unnecessary and over-involved. With a single exception it is the most 
elaborate of Scott’s songs which draw upon the wells of older Scottish 
poetry. The exception is the setting of Dunbar’s ‘ Rorate coeli desuper ’ 
which, with ‘ Twist ye, twine ye’, is in the third book of ‘ Scottish 
Lyrics’. The poem, by William Dunbar, is ahymn ‘ Of the Nativity 
of Christ ’. The song is one of Scott’s noblest. Although so much Scottish 
verse is strophic, Scott is rarely content to allow exact repetition for even 
two stanzas. And he is for ever doing the unexpected, as if his fertile 
imagination could never rest content with the commonplace or weak 


3. Wolf’s opera ‘ Der Corregidor’ is not an unqualified success. The war has prevented our heari 
Kilpinen’s recent chamber music. 
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and ineffective. Such never-ceasing variety could create a restless 
atmosphere ; but not so in the ‘ Rorate coeli desuper ’, where it is well 


exemplified. 
After a few introductory bars in which the contemplative mood of 
the piece is set, the voice enters with this gloriously curved phrase, 


marked fermato : 


(J-63) 


Sermato 


Ro - ra- tecoe - li de - su - per 


Heav’nsdis - til your balm-y show’rs, For now is ris’n the 


he Rose_ Ma - ry, flow’r of flow’rs, The 


fad 


bricht day star, Fro 


The vocal line is simple, derived in shape and rhythm from that 
first musical sentence. But the accompaniment increases in richness 
until the mood of fervent adoration broadens into a magnificent climax, 
the triumphant cry of praise. Perhaps, very faintly, the hand of Brahms 
can be traced : 

J cresc. 


mit 


All Glo- ri-a in Ex - cel - sis cry, 
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Heav'n, Earth, Sea, Man, Bird and Beast 


It is with his settings of Hugh MacDiarmid that Scott makes his 
greatest contribution to the permanent culture of Scotland. Hugh 
MacDiarmid (Christopher Murray Grieve), “‘ the father of the Scottish 
Renaissance ”’, as he has been called, brought a new virility into Scottish 
literature. There is in MacDiarmid’s work none of that “ romantically 
retrospective patriotism—the crooning of “ ane auld sang”’, as William 
Power has it,? which characterizes so much post-Burns, pre-Renaissance 
writing. It is concerned with the present time ; yet although it is forward- 
looking in its broad humanism, its spiritual roots are deep in the strength 
of the past—the Scotland of the Makars, Jenny Geddes, Fletcher of 
Saltoun, Duncan Ban MacIntyre, the early Burns. 

When he took to setting MacDiarmid’s poems, Scott turned from his 
task of giving Scotland near-folk-music “‘ art”? songs based on her 
earlier poetry, in order to come abreast of his European contemporaries. 
And the unsentimental, almost scorching quality of ‘ Love’, the grimly 
humorous virility of ‘ Crowdieknowe’ and the mystical loveliness of 
* Milkwort and Bog-cotton ’ are as truly national as the earth of Fife or 
the rocks on the Coolins. Here are the opening bars of ‘ Milkwort and 
Bog-cotton ’ (all three songs are in Book III of ‘ Scottish Lyrics’). It is 
written without bars to stress a rhapsodical flowing freedom, slightly 
suggestive of a bagpipe pibroch :* 


Very slow and sustained (meszsa voce) 


Cwa’een like milk-wort andbog-cotton hair__—=i love you, 


Pp sempre legatissimo 


earth,in this Whenthe shy_spi-rit like a laich wind moves 
+ 
+ = 
+ — 


3. William Power, ‘ The Culture of the Scot’. (Scottish Convention—MacLellan, Glasgow.) 
4. Scott, incidentally, is an authority on the Scottish pibroch. 
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In Book IV of ‘ Scottish Lyrics’ most of the songs are again settings 
of Burns and Dunbar. With considerable courage Scott has used ‘ Of a’ 
the airts the wind can blaw’, and ‘ My love is like a red, red rose’. 
The traditional airs to which Burns wrote his words are so well known 
and so firmly associated with the poems that the chances of success for 
a new setting would not seem to be considerable. And yet Scott’s 
versions do succeed : when they become more widely familiar they 
must surely be regarded as at least the equal of the “ originals”. In 
this book, too, there are hearty settings of Dunbar’s ‘ Of ane Blackamoor ’ 
and ‘ The Twa Kimmers ’§ and a graceful little piece, ‘ Phillis ’"—the 
Phillis of William Drummond of Hawthornden, and not the more 
familiar English one whose charming graces have now become so faded 
that she might well be given a rest in favour of her younger Scottish sister. 

For those who are coming to Scott’s songs for the first time, Book V 
of ‘ Scottish Lyrics ’ offers the most representative selection. First, there 
is a happy thing, ‘ I have laid a Herringin Saut’. James Tytler’s poem 
tells of a lover enumerating the qualities and the goods he possesses 
which he thinks ought to make him acceptable to the lass of his choice. 
One of these in particular might carry quite a lot of weight with a girl 


to-day : 


Next in the book comes one of Scott’s most moving songs. Simple 
in harmonic treatment, it is charged with deep feeling ; and the composer 
gives full rein to his broad lyrical urges : 


Andante sostenuto (J : 63) 


I've ahen wi’ a happity leg which 
il-ka day lays me an egg ; 
Since all thy vows false maid,Are blownto 
5. © The Two Gossips.’ 
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ad 


— 


' air, And my poor heart be-tray’d to sad de-spair, In_ - 


1 4 4 4 = 
— 
to some wild - er-ness MygriefI will express, And thy hard- 


r 


3 
heart-ed-ness,O cru - el fair! 
+ 
= o 
= 


* Wee Willie Gray ’, ‘ Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie ’, ‘ The Discreet Hint ’ 
and ‘ Wha is that at my Bower Door ’ translate into music what Hugh 
MacDiarmid calls the vir in Burns. These four songs show Scott’s treat- 
ment of Burns at his most characteristic and ought to form part of the 
spiritual pabulum of every male Scottish singer. Then there is ‘ To a 
Loch Fyne Fisherman who keeps the Old Ways’, the poem by George 
Campbell Hay, one of the two brilliant young Gaelic poets whose talents 
are infusing new life into the Gaelic language. The song is marked 
Adagio maestoso (Like a pibroch, impersonal and aloof) and has about it 
something of the timeless inevitability which one associates with the ways 
of men whose ancestral business is the sea : 

Set among men that waver like leaves on the branches, 
still among minds that flicker like light on the water; 
those are the shadows of clouds, the speckled and fleeting, 
you are the hill that stands through shadow and sunlight. 
Little you heed, or care to change with changes 

to go like a broken branch in the grip of a torrent ; 

you are your judge and master, your sentence unshaken, 
a man with a boat of his own and a mind to guide her. 

There are three MacDiarmid settings, superb and complete. ‘ The 
Love-sick Lass’ and ‘Empty Vessel’ are shorter and easier to sing than 
many of the others ; whilst ‘ The Watergaw ’ is as eerie and remote as 
* Milkwort and Bog-cotton’. Again there is the characteristic striving 
after a flowing and unrestrained vocal line manifesting itself by the 
frequent changes of time-signature in nearly every other bar. Scott 
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often makes considerable use of a swaying, Elgarian device in his accom- 
paniments. He uses it to good effect in the nine bars of postlude with 
which the piano rounds off the song : 


(voice tacet) 


The last song in the book is Scott’s version of ‘ Scots wa’ hae ’.- When 
put against the traditional setting, however, it is a comparative failure. 
The traditional ‘ Scots wa’ hae ’, with its dogged, repetitive figure, and 
its change from the minor to the major key for a few bars at the beginning 
of the second verse stirs the blood of even the most placid, Anglicized 
Scot. However, Scott’s setting is less warlike in character and might 
well become the national anthem if a free and independent Scotland 
ever comes into being again. 

It is difficult indeed to write about music which will be wholly 
unfamiliar to readers. Technical details, points of harmony and the 
like are singularly meaningless even when illustrated, if the whole work 
is unknown ; and lengthy quotations, however generous, can convey 
no more than the merest flavour of music texture. Since my object in 
writing is to bring Scott’s music before a wider public than it reaches 
at present, I have to a certain extent adopted the part of counsel for the 
defence. But the matter cannot be left at that, for a musician of some 
eminence, Kaikhosru Sorabji, who has always been an enthusiastic and 
loquacious supporter of Scott, has recently overstepped himself in an 
article on the composer.* Sorabji, although not a Scot, shows the 
peculiarly Scottish trait of believing that in praising something good 
and Scottish it is necessary to belittle something equally good (or better) 
and not Scottish. Now he has got it into his head that Scott’s songs, 
because they are not “ sentimental”, are in some way better than the 
Lieder of Schubert and Schumann. This is what he writes : 

. . . how different is Scott’s treatment of the “love” lyric, or rather how 
different are his points de départ from those infinitely boring, revoltingly wishy-washy, 
sexless and eunochoid ‘ Frauenliecbe und Leben’, ‘ Schéne Miillerin’, and all the 
rest of the stock-in-trade and claptrap of German musical sentimentality. 


And again : 
. . . I see no future for work as fine, bold, powerful and free as his in the etiolated, 


debilitated, chloratic atmosphere of England, which in matters of music is now the 
paradise, the happy hunting-ground of spiritual and emotional capons. 


All that, of course, considered seriously, proves to be so much 
exuberant nonsense, and a surprising issue from the pen of one who has 


6. * Scottish Art and Letters”, No. 1 (MacLellan, Glasgow). 
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some reputation as a contemporary critic. It is nonsense, first of all, 
because some of Scott’s best songs are sentimental, in Mr. Sorabji’s sense 
of the word (i.e. ‘ Since all thy vows, false maid ’, Book V ; ‘ Ay Waukin 
O’, Book I) and none the worse because of that. The German song- 
cycles which Sorabji castigates as “ sexless and eunochoid ”’, especially 
the ‘ Frauenliebe und Leben’, that intimate and subtle record of a 
woman’s thoughts and emotions, are certainly nothing of the sort. 
Indeed it is nearly incredible that a musician of Mr. Sorabji’s standing 
should make such an obviously false and insensitive judgment. Lovely 
though Scott’s songs are, they are “ regional” in the same way that 
Kilpinen’s songs are “ regional”’. The general appeal is coloured in 
part by their national feeling. The songs of Schubert and Schumann, 
on the other hand are international in their musical outlook, at least in 
so far as the western world is concerned. Their Austrian and German 
backgrounds, respectively, are of minor importance to the listener. Not 
so with Scott. His songs are on a lower plane than those of the greatest 
German and Austrian composers of the nineteenth century. But they 
are at least the equal of anything which has been written since the 
beginning of the present century. 

To counter Mr. Sorabji’s second contention one has only got to 
think of some English names, and then recall the songs with which they 
are associated—Vaughan Williams, Peter Warlock, Ivor Gurney, 
Frederick Delius, Benjamin Britten, to name only a few. There is nothing 
debilitated or etiolated in the best songs of these composers. But a good 
Scots work must always be fifty times better than a good English work ! 

If Mr. Sorabji cannot see all this, then not only must he misunder- 
stand German Lieder and the plenteous wealth of modern English song, 
but he must also hold a wrong conception of the essential Scott. No 
other writer has so frequently discussed Scott’s songs as Mr. Sorabji, 
and for the championing of a neglected Scottish composer all honour is 
due to him. But his recent expositions may have only a laughter- 
provoking effect on the members of the musical public—a reaction which 
is hardly likely to induce them to discover the songs of Francis George 
Scott for themselves. 

Scott’s songs, then, are the finest art-songs that have come out of 
Scotland. Musically they are on a par with anything produced in Europe 
in the last forty years. To compare them with the finest songs that have 
ever been written is irrelevant and unnecessary. They should be accepted 
for what they are. They should be sung within Scotland, and out of it 
too. The whole corpus of Scott’s music forms a magnificent achievement, 
in view of the difficulties which the composer in Scotland must face. 
Some individual pieces perhaps have defects—a tendency towards over- 
elaboration in the pianoforte accompaniment, an occasional over-use 
of the various chords of the seventh, in particular the dominant, a dis- 
turbing outburst of rapid arpeggiated chords which can give a restless 
quality to a song where such an effect is not in keeping with the rest of the 
atmosphere—but then many of Schubert’s poorer and less well-known 
songs make use of the current musical clichés of his day to an extent that 
makes them of less value than the productions of a Kalkbrenner or a 
Hummel. 

Scott is no longer a young man. He has been a practical musician 
concerned with musical education in the country for many years, and 
thus unable to devote anything like the major part of his time and energy 
to the task of composition. In almost any other country so lacking in 
native creative ability, a young composer with such obvious abilities 
as were demonstrated by Scott at an early stage in his career would have 
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been subsidized by the State. But Scottish affairs of this nature cannot 
hope to receive much attention in a Parliament which has never shown 
any interest in the musical life of England itself. 

Scott has at last exploded the myth—never really true, for Scottish 
folk-music and the literature of the pipes cannot be lightly dismissed— 
that Scotland is a “‘ land without music ’’. It is interesting to speculate 
on the influence his work may have on the future of Scottish music. It 
is even more interesting to wonder how much longer it will take the 
people of Scotland to discover this imaginative artist who is living in 
their midst, and other European composers to realize that Scotland has 
at last produced one of their fellows. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS GEORGE SCOTT 


Songs 
Scortisn Lyrics, Published by Bayley & Ferguson (Glasgow). 
BOOK 1 (for Female Voice) 


Wha will buy my troggin ? 


BOOK 3 


Twist ye, twine ye! (Meg Merrilies’ Song) 
The Auld Man’s Mear’s Dead 

Rorate coeli desuper (Of the Nativity of Christ) 
Wheest, Wheest 

The Eemis Stane 

Crowdieknowe 

Moonstruck 

St. Brendan’s Graveyard : Isle of Barra 
Love 

Cupid and Venus 

Milkwort and Bog-cotton 

An Apprentice Angel 


BOOK 4 (Baritone) 


The tailor fell thro’ the bed 

Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
My wife’s a wanton wee thing 
O, were I on Parnassus’ hill 
The Twa Kimmers 

Phillis 

When I think on the happy days 
O dear minny, what shall I do ? 
Fare ye weel, my auld wife 

Of ane Blackamoor 

Scroggam 

My luve is like a red, red rose 
Amang the trees 


BOOK 5 (Low Voice) 


I hae laid a herrin in saut 
Since all thy vows, false maid 


Ay waukin, O Burns 

The Carles of Dysart Burns 

Hey, the dusty Miller Burns 

I’ll gar our gudeman trow -- 

Last May a braw wooer Burns 

The Lovely Lass 0’ Inverness Burns 

We'll hap and row William Creech 

The Wren’s Nest Burns 

BOOK 2 (for Male Voice) 

Crowdie Burns 

Gruel Allan Cunningham 

Mary Morison Burns 

My wife shall ha’e ber will — 

O merry ha’e I been teethin’ a heckle Burns 

O were my love yon lilac fair Burns 

The Weary pund o’ tow Burns 

Weel I lo’e Mary John Imlah 
Burns 


Walter Scott 
Patrick Birnie 
William Dunbar 
Hugh MacDiarmid 
Hugh MacDiarmid 
Hugh MacDiarmid 
Hugh MacDiarmid 
Jean Lang 

Hugh MacDiarmid 
Mark Alexander Boyd 
Hugh MacDiarmid 
Hugh MacDiarmid 


Burns 

Burns 

Burns 

Burns 

William Dunbar 
William Drummond 
Burns 

William Dunbar 
Burns 


Burns 
Burns 


James Tytler 
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Wee Willie Gray Burns 

The Discreet Hint Burns 

O, wha my babie-clouts will buy ? Burns 

Wha is that at my bower-door ? Burns 

Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie Burns 

To a Loch Fyne Fisherman George Campbell Hay 
The Love-sick Lass Hugh MacDiarmid 
Empty Vessel Hugh MacDiarmid 
The Watergaw Hugh MacDiarmid 
Ane his ain Enemy William Dunbar 
Scots, wha hae Burns 


Two Songs, words by Burns, published by Cranmer & Sons. 

Three Short Songs, published by Enoch & Sons (London). 

Three School Songs, published by Stainer & Bell. 

A Child’s Night Song, words by Richard Middleton, published by Bayley & 
Ferguson. 


Dream Song, words by Richard Middleton, published by Bayley & Ferguson. 


Lullaby, words by Richard Middleton, published by Bayley & Ferguson. 


Partsoncs. Published by Bayley & Ferguson. 


Where Dewdrops Glisten. William Jeffrey. Two-part song for treble voices. 
Sea-Buckthorn. Helen Cruickshank. Trio for female voices. 

There was a lad was born in Kyle. Burns. Unaccompanied S.A.T.B. 
Pretty Nell. Ebenezer Picken (1769-1816). Unaccompanied T.T.B.B. 

O Jesu Parvule. Hugh MacDiarmid. Unaccompanied S.A.T.B. 

The Three Fishes. Hugh MacDiarmid. Unaccompanied T.T.B.B. 

A Fairy Lullaby. Trad. Gaelic. Unaccompanied S.S.A. 

The Plumes of Time. Lewis Spence. Unaccompanied S.S.A. 

Three Poems from the Chinese. Translated Arthur Waley. S.A.T.B. 


All the following are in MS. : 
Solo Songs 


(1) Reid E’en (Hugh MacDiarmid) 

(2) The Sauchs in the Reuch Heuch Haugh (MacDiarmid) 
(3) Alba (George Campbell Hay) 

(4) The Old Fisherman (George Campbell Hay) 

(5) The Man in the Moon (MacDiarmid) 

(6) Going Westward (John Masefield) 

(7) At the mid hour of night (Thomas Moore) 

(8) A Fairy Lullaby (Gaelic) 

(9) Sunny Gale (MacDiarmid) 


(10) Lourd on my hert (MacDiarmid) 
(11) In Time of Tumult (William Soutar) 


(12) I remember, I remember (Thomas Hood) 
(13) Beware o’ Bonnie Ann (Burns) 
(14) The Gowk (W. Soutar) 


(15) To a Lady (Dunbar). 


16) Merlin (Edwin Muir) 
17) The Wee Man (trans. Willa Muir) 
18) On the death of Charles I (Marquis of Montrose) 


(19) Rebellion (George R. Malloch) 

(20) A bowl of Roses (W. E. Henley) 

(21) The Cameronian Cat (Anon). 

(22) Gone is the day (Burns). 

(23) The Sea Hounds (Dora Sigerson) 

(24) Country Life (MacDiarmid) 

(25) I wha aince in Heaven’s Licht (MacDiarmid) 
(26) As I cam’ o’er the Cairney Mount (Burns) 
(27) At the Window (MacDiarmid) 


(28) There’s news, lassies, news (Burns) 


29) Glances (Pittendrighs Macgillivray) 


(30) O steer her up (Burns) 

(31) Samson (W. Soutar) 

(32) Idyll (In the Forest) (Oscar Wilde) 

(33) When I am dead, my dearest (Christina Rossetti) 


34) First Love (MacDiarmid) 


(35) Florine (Thomas Campbell) 
(36) Corbie Sang (W. Soutar) 
(37) An admonition to young lassies (Alex. Montgomerie) 
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(38) Edward (ballad) (Anon) 
(39) Mysie cam’ to my bed (Burns’ ‘ Merrie Muses ’) 
(40) Mysie (MacDiarmid) 


Solo Songs in French 
En lavant sous le saule (Amy Sylvie) 
Au mirior de ma mie (Amy Sylvie) 
Je descendis dans mon jardin (Amy Sylvie) 
La belle est au jardin d’amour (Version du Poitou) 


Solo Songs in German 
Deingedenken (Will Vesper) 
Im Tiroler Wirtshaus (Georg Britting) 
Weltende (Lasker-Schuler) 
Bruder (Heinrich Lersch) 


Partsongs 
Ae Fond Kiss (Burns). S.A.T.B. 
Moon and Sea (William Jeffrey). S.A.T.B. 
Guid e’en to yon Kimmer (Burns). S.A.T.B. (Soli and chorus). 
Stay my Charmer (Burns). Male Voices. 
Coming down the Kerry Shore (Campbell Hay). S.A.T.B. 


Orchestral Works 


The Ballad of Kynd Kittok (W. Dunbar), for Baritone solo with full orchestra. 


* Renaissance ’ Concert Overture for full orchestra. 

* The Seven Deidly Sins’ (Dunbar), Dance Suite for full orchestra. 
Scottish Ballad, ‘ Edward, Edward ’, for Baritone solo with orchestra. 
Lament for the Heroes (Cumha nan Laoch), for string orchestra. 
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MOZART’S COUNTERPOINT : ITS GROWTH 
AND SIGNIFICANCE 
By A. Hyatr KinG 


In recent years Mozart’s music has been so much performed and written 
about that it is almost impossible, when considering any large cross- 
section of it, to avoid going over some well-worn ground. But in order 
to shed some new light on a composer’s mind and artistic growth, even 
the familiar may be profitably studied in relation to the unfamiliar, 
as indeed here it must be, since it was in some of his little-known master- 
pieces that Mozart developed the contrapuntal side of his art. Perhaps 
to the average person who enjoys ‘ Figaro’ or the G minor Symphony 
the idea of Mozart as a contrapuntist, even in an applied sense, may seem 
unwarrantable. Was he not an Italian at heart, for all his Austrian 
environment ? True, but his Italian cantabile and operatic style were 
strengthened by a core of counterpoint as hard as the mountains that 
form the backbone of Italy and link it to the Alps of the Germanic 
countries. This element in his style was formed in four natural stages : 
apprenticeship, often of an academic kind, followed by a period of 
experiment and intense effort which led gradually to an unequivocal 
mastery and to the final uniformity of style and purpose. His first fugue 
dates from his ninth year ; his last was in the Requiem, and the years 
between witnessed a fusion of the old style with the new which ranks 
with Haydn’s development of the string quartet as the crowning musical 
achievement of the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Mozart’s first attempt at a fugue was made in the notebook in which 
he began to compose little pieces during his father’s illness in London. 
Another sketch-book dating from his return to Salzburg in 1767 contains 
lessons from his father in thorough-bass and counterpoint, in addition to 
examples of cantus firmus taken from Fux’s ‘ Gradus’. After writing his 
first vocal fugue in a Mass in G major (K. 49) of 1768, he soon produced 
a quantity of other church music in the same vein. There is no lack of 
evidence to show that in early years he was assiduously studying poly- 
phony, but neither this study nor its results need detain us long. He was 
just like a small boy who masters sufficient Latin grammar for matricu- 
lation, learns all the rules and exceptions, so that he can write neat 
sentences to illustrate them, but has no more grasp of the spirit of Latin 
as a living literature than the boy Mozart had of the real beauty of 
counterpoint. Moreover, some of the teaching Mozart had was unin- 
spired, which was due in some measure to the fact that the subject was 
not in high esteem at Salzburg, where the court composers all wrote 
exercises in cantus firmus, fugues and canons, without feeling much 
enthusiasm for a style then obsolescent, however much it was said to 
have flourished not so long ago, many miles away to the north, in the 
hands of a great organist named Bach. Furthermore, the archbishop. 
himself was not devoted to counterpoint for liturgical purposes but 
preferred a style approximating to that of popular Italian opera which 
would give a service with plenty of brilliance and colour in it, but not 
lasting more than forty-five minutes !* 

But because of the indirect influence exercised by Mozart’s masses, 

1. Cf. Mozart’s letter to Padre Martini of September 4th 1776. It was apparently due to the archbishop’s 
radical taste that in Mozart’s masses of 1777 the Credo ended in a short chorus instead of in the more usual 


fugue. There is some interesting information on the official attitude to the older style of church music in 
the pamphlet ‘ Biographische Skizze von Michael Haydn’ published at Salzburg in 1808 
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litanies and the like on his instrumental style, it is impossible to ignore 
them entirely. Both his letters and his father’s give ample proof that he 
took this kind of composition seriously, even though, as part of a 
musician’s vocation, it continued to be somewhat despised at Salzburg. 
After Mozart’s death much of his ecclesiastical music was rated below 
his other works, more so, perhaps, abroad than in his own country. 
Consequently, its place in his stylistic growth and the importance of its 
contrapuntal element were mostly obscured and neglected, though things 
might have been a little better in England, where Victorian taste was 
fostered by Vincent Novello’s discovery and publication of eighteen 
masses. Unfortunately this enthusiasm concentrated on the superficial 
purity and grace of some of the weakest masses, to say nothing of others, 
notably the famous ‘‘ Twelfth’, that were spurious. This was bound to 
produce an indiscriminate reaction, which has been prolonged, in 
England at any rate, by the antipathy of the twentieth century towards 
the style of rococo ecclesiastical music in general. Hence the eclipse of 
all Mozart’s masses, except the C minor (K. 427) and the Requiem. 
Yet there is great beauty and vitality in some of the others, particularly 
in the F major (K. 192), which clearly benefited from the two most 
potent influences on his contrapuntal writing. 

The first of these influences he encountered on his travels in 1770, 
when he had strenuous lessons (as his manuscript sketches testify) in 
fugue, canon and polyphony from Martini at Bologna and the Marquis 
de Ligniville at Florence. These two men, of European fame in their 
lifetime, but now almost totally forgotten, both actively adhered to the 
tradition of sixteenth-century Italian polyplony and no less staunchly 
opposed the new-fangled theatrical tendency in church music. Here at 
last the true spirit of polyphonic music was revealed to Mozart, though 
he had little chance for nearly two years to show how much he had 
learnt. Then came the second flash of illumination, from contact with 
Haydn’s Op. 20 Quartets, written in 1772, shortly after those comprising 
his Op. 17. When Mozart had studied these in the light of the new 
understanding given him by Martini, he must indeed have felt 

like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
and he probably realized that a reorientation of the musical universe, 
as he knew it, was sooner or later almost unavoidable. How great a 
stimulus Haydn’s music gave to Mozart’s quartets can be seen by com- 
paring the six dating from 1772 and early in 1773 (K. 155-160) with 
those composed at Vienna in the late autumn of the latter year 
(K. 168-173). Mozart’s addition of a fourth movement to each quartet— 
K. 155-160 were all in three movements only-—was almost certainly 
due to his study of Haydn, and brought him up against new problems in 
balance which he did not finally solve until much later. But here we are 
less concerned with the temporary shift of structural emphasis than 
with his first excursions of any length into purely instrumental counter- 
point, made under the aegis of the monumental fugues forming the 
finales of the second, fifth and sixth quartets of Haydn’s Op. 20. In 
Mozart’s earlier quartets the counterpoint is negligible ; in K. 168-173 
there are but three movements of outstanding interest. The first Quartet, 
in F major, has a most striking slow movement, in the tonic minor, 
whose subject is taken note for note (the key too is the same) from the 
finale of Op. 20 No. 4, though its treatment as a kind of four-part canon 
is in the spirit of Martini. Because the tightness of the part-writing 
conveys an impression of suppressed anguish, we feel that neither here 
nor in the fugal finale is Mozart completely at ease in his medium. 
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Through tending to handle the instruments as if they were voices, he is 
led to distort or misinterpret their characteristic qualities and misses 
much of the contrast on which contrapuntal writing for strings depends 
for its success. But the theme of this fugue is genuinely instrumental in 
conception : though strictly organized, it is wonderfully fresh. It is a 
brave attempt to adapt and re-create the spirit as well as the matter of 
Haydn’s Op. 20. 

Within a month, however, Mozart had learnt much, and he con- 
cluded the last Quartet of the set, that in D minor, with a vigorous fugue 
on a subject of a chromatic type uncommon in his music at any period, 
and quite outstanding among the works of the 1770s. It is not a perfect 
fugue, but there is little padding and much less awkwardness of tran- 
sition than in the previous effort, while the treatment of the subject by 
inversion and the complete change of mood in the coda are most adroitly 
handled. In the first movement of this same Quartet the close-knit 
development of the second melody augurs many still finer contrapuntal 
touches to come. Another instructive movement from the same period 
is the finale of the Symphony in G major (K. 199), which starts off 
famously in Haydnesque two-part counterpoint, but digresses before long 
into a kind of Viennese waltz melody. This juxtaposition of conflicting 
styles foreshadows such movements as those concluding the string 
Quartet in G and the piano Concerto in F major (K. 459). Much less 
hesitant, however, is the finale of the piano Concerto in D major (K. 175), 
which was a notable attempt to stiffen sonata form with polyphony. 
Though not a great work, its rhythmical verve and the breadth of the 
part-writing (which must have rejoiced Haydn’s heart) undoubtedly 
helped it to remain so long a favourite with both the public and its 
composer.” 

The earnest and intensely personal tone of many of Mozart’s com- 
positions in the early 1770s reflects the fact that he was caught in the 
backwash of that flood of emotional subjectivity comprehensively known 
as the Sturm und Drang period. After a final outburst of passion in the 
** little’ G minor Symphony—surely the most remarkable symphony 
ever penned by a youth of seventeen—treaction set in, launching him, 
even as it did Haydn, on the easy flowing tide of the courtly style, on 
which he was, in the main, to lavish his talent for the next few years. 
Nevertheless, beneath the surface stronger currents were running, which 
now and then surged up in powerful eddies, suggesting that the discipline 
of his all-too-brief contrapuntal effort had been no mere passing phase. 
That impression, so far from being obliterated by the writing of genial 
serenades and divertimenti, was growing all the time, though the 
moment and the impulse for its decisive blending into his style were 
yet to come. Meanwhile, Mozart’s contrapuntal usage is as varied as 
it is unpredictable, and herein lies much of the interest of his music 
during this period. To discuss it at full length would make unreasonable 
demands on limited space and on the reader’s patience, so a few typical 
instances must suffice. 

In that most elegant and brilliant piano Sonata in D major (K. 284), 
what unexpected strength is won from the glorious writing in octave 
canon for the ninth of the set of variations ! But this was only a glimpse 
of Mozart’s growing power, displayed at greater length, though still 
discreetly, in the finale of the “ Paris”” Symphony, with its opening 
Jugato and passages in elaborate imitation allotted to contrasting instru- 
mental groups. In a work destined for the public ear he could not yet 

2. Mozart played it many times in the next ten years, though in 1782 he substituted the somewhat arid 


rondo K. 382 for his original finale, induced perhaps by a passing diffidence about risking even such a mildly 
polyphonic piece before a Viennese audience. 
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give much rein to his contrapuntal instinct, though in a chamber one 
such as the great E minor violin Sonata, he clearly felt less inhibited. 
In its sombre first movement he revels in striking canonic effects, 
especially just before the development and again in the coda. Even the 
more elegiac minuet is enriched and strengthened by allusive part- 
writing. Not long after, in the beautifully wrought little Symphony in 
Bb major, Mozart gave a surprising display of erudition, by introducing 
into the first movement a favourite phrase he was to immortalize in the 
finale of the “‘ Jupiter’’ Symphony.* Here it dominates the development 
for nearly forty bars of undulating counterpoint, passing smoothly from 
one group of instruments to another. In the andanie of the next Sym- 
phony, that in C major (K. 338), some delicate touches of part-writing 
emphasize the several restatements of the grupetto-embellished theme, 
but this, and indeed all else of the years 1778-1780, is surpassed by the 
fine polyphony that diversifies many sections of the gorgeous wind 
Serenade in Bp major (K. 361). 

Mozart was now gradually scaling the height whence there would 
spread before him new horizons of musical texture, and we can see how 
much the widening vista contributed to his rich and flexible handling 
of the older forms in the gloomy but massively scored Kyrie in D minor.* 
This, his last piece of church music (apart from the C minor Mass) 
until the Requiem in the same key, was composed not later than March 
1781, in which month we have a clear hint of the way Mozart’s mind 
was moving. On the 18th he wrote to his father: “ I am absolutely 
determined that he (i.e. the emperor) shall get to know me; I shou ' 
love to run through my opera for him, and then play a lot of fugues, 
for that is what he likes.”” Mozart would hardly have thought of 
this, had he not loved fugues himself,5 and there is mention of fugue 
playing for private enjoyment in a letter of June 27th. From now 
onwards, in consequence of various circumstances, this aspect of music 
was in the ascendant. First, there was Mozart’s contact with Baron 
van Swieten, who was a devotee of Bach and Handel and had brought 
back copies of many of their works when he returned from his post as 
Austrian ambassador in Berlin; secondly, there was the peculiar fugal 
proclivity of Constanze Mozart ; thirdly, the less direct effect of the 
emperor’s continued liking for fugues.* It has often been stated’ that 
contact with Bach caused this momentous crisis in Mozart’s creative life. 
It would surely be true to say that it only precipitated it, in view of 
the trend of the preceding years and the above circumstances. Further- 
more, we do not know exactly when Mozart first met van Swieten : 
his name does not appear in the letters until April roth 1782, more 
than a year after the first mention of fugues, nor is there a shred of 
evidence that Mozart knew any of Bach’s works before he finally settled 
in Vienna and was drawn into van Swieten’s orbit. 

Thus Mozart’s inner compulsion towards counterpoint coincided 
with the impact of the full force of Bach’s genius, and with the growing 
necessity of reconciling all that it had to teach him with the music 
expected of him as a famous pianist. His efforts to find a compromise 


3. Its antecedent history can best be given below in the context of 1788. 

*. It is perhaps worth pointing out that an unfinished orchestral Fugue in D major (K. 291) attributed to 
Mozart at this period in the first two editions of Kéchel has been restored to Michael Haydn in the third 
—. It was completed by Sechter, and the last edition of Grove, s.v. Sechter, still gives it as a work by 

ozart. 

5. Writing to his sister on April 20th 1782 he described fugues as “‘ that most artistic and beautiful of 
all musical forms ” 

®- Mozart staged one by his special request at a concert on March 29th 1783, and we may surmise that 
if, as is likely, the musical taste of the court in these two years took some of its tone from the emperor, Mozart 
continued to have an eye to the main chance. 

7. Most recently by Einstein in his ‘ Greatness in Music’, p. 125. 
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introduce an element of conflict into his style that is usually less pro- 
nounced in the chamber works than in those on a larger scale. In this 
period of second apprenticeship he composed, in just under three years, 
over thirty works either wholly contrapuntal in texture or at least, 
predominantly so, representing numerically if not in actual bulk nearly 
a third of his total output during that period. Thanks to Alfred Einstein’s 
masterly arrangement in the third edition of Kéchel, incorporating the 
fragments into one chronological sequence with the completed works, 
we get a synoptic view of the astonishing variety of his efforts to master 
the north German style—vocal canons, fugues for two and four hands 
at the piano, fugues for voices and for strings (including arrangements, 
with original preludes, of numbers from Bach’s “ 48” and his ‘ Art of 
Fugue ’ and organ Trios as well),® fantasias embodying free polyphony 
and a suite in imitation of Handel. The fragmentary state of many of 
these betrays the spasmodic and anxious nature of his work. Beyond 
doubt the dominant force was J. S. Bach, for Mozart soon declared how 
lifeless by comparison was the fugal style of Eberlin, a Salzburg composer 
taken as a model in his youth. The complete mastery he sought so 
earnestly was not easily won, if indeed he ever won it in the way he 
originally aimed at. By the beginning of 1783 he probably began to realize 
that it would profit him more to distil the essence of Bach’s art and 
synthesize it with his own. But this too cost a great effort, and not for 
several years was he sure in his handling of the result. A critical study 
of all Mozart’s works from this fascinating period is still a desideratum 
but cannot be attempted here. To illustrate the results of his self- 
tormenting on the contrapuntal rack—for that was what it amounted 
to—a few examples must suffice. 

In the remarkable finale of the G major string Quartet an elaborate 
fugal structure alternates with a second thematic group of purely melodic 
interest, but rather mysterious in its aesthetic function. The fugal mood 
is generally untroubled, sometimes austere, but often verging on radiance, 
so that no contrast is really called for. Mozart apparently realized this, 
for the temper of the homophonic sections is almost complementary. 
The harmony and disposition of the fugue are perfectly clear, revealing 
him as complete master of his chosen form ; had he wished, the whole 
movement could have been a brilliant, purely fugal tour-de-force. Did he 
evolve a compromise because he was dubious as to how the public might 
react to the first of a set of quartets so ending—even with an explanatory 
dedication to Haydn ?® Now the autograph of this movement is confused 
in parts, particularly in the working-out section, and may indicate some 
uncertainty of original intention, or even a change of plan from a sudden 
inspiration in writing out the work. Despite a parallel to this contrast of 
style in the piano Concerto in F major (K. 459), the finale of this Quartet 
remains something of an enigma. The ostensibly fugal opening of the 
piano Concerto in C major (K. 415) turns out to be an elaborate canon 
in disguise, but there are some fine polyphonic touches in the tuttis. 
The other movements, and the piano part generally, are less daring, 
excepting the first cadenza, which is conspicuous for bold canons with 
both hands in octaves. The style of the whole Concerto is curiously 
vacillating, more complex indeed than either its fellow in F major 


(K. 413) or that in A major (K. 414). They have few of these spasmodic 


8. This implies a fairly wide knowledge of Bach with which it is difficult to reconcile Mozart’s remark 
“ Here’s something one can learn from *’—elicited by hearing the motet ‘ Singet dem Herrn’ at Leipzig in 
1789. We may suspect that Rochlitz, who reported the occasion, exaggerated slightly, as there is not so 
much difference between * The Art of Fugue’ and the motet as to imply that Mozart had learnt nothing 
from the former. 

®. The fragment of a String quartet (K. Suppt. 76) is assigned by Einstein to June 1783, as a draft for 
the finale of the D minor Quartet. 
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outbursts of counterpoint, but embody much more of the bel canto so 
dear to the Viennese audience. Mozart’s desire for contrast in texture 
naturally varied from one work to another ; sometimes he pursued it 
almost as an end in itself, sometimes it was bound up with the problem 
of mood, as in the C minor wind Serenade, where the spirit of Bach 
contributed to the solution. What surer foil could there be to the gloomy 
and passionate tone of most of the work than the lucid and nicely balanced 
ingenuity of the minuet in canon and the trio in canon al rovescio ? 
Erudition no less profound but emotionally at the opposite pole 
dominates the work in which Mozart bade farewell to his self-tormenting. 
After his labours on the unfinished Mass in C minor, he completed 
the C minor Fugue for two pianos on December 29th 1783 and thus 
reached the turning-point in these years of artistic and domestic crisis. 
Within its turbulent career of 119 bars technical skill is mingled with a 
sustained ferocity that allows a mellower mood to displace the cacophony 
in only a few bars, as when the subject first appears in inversion. Since 
this tension is followed by much music of a more urbane temper, is it 
fanciful to suggest that the function of the C minor Fugue was cathartic, 
in the Aristotelian sense ? At any rate, it changed and set the tone for 
fourteen months, since the C.minor piano Sonata is the only composition 
in a minor key to break the flow until the epoch-making D minor Con- 
certo of February 1785. From turmoil, experiment and doubt Mozart 
had learned that 
The gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul. 

Any division of the work of a genius into periods is bound to be 
arbitrary, but for the sake of convenience the next section of Mozart’s 
contrapuntal development may be taken to end with the “ Jupiter ” 
Symphony, in August 1788. From 1784 to 1787 were the years of his 
fame as a virtuoso during which this factor limited his use of counterpoint 
even more than in his first months in Vienna, inasmuch as it was then a 
potential asset. Now, as the strength of its incessant urge was not to be 
denied, indirect expression was more varied than the direct might have 
been. Thus, in spite of his deeper instincts, Mozart became a master of 
allusive and incidental counterpoint—the union of themes in nimble 
sections of fugato—swift inversions and graceful canons, all bubbling up 
with kaleidoscopic suddenness, above all in the concertos, to the exaspera- 
tion of his contemporaries, but to the abounding delight of posterity. 
Here again so many notable works clamour for attention that only a 
representative number can be mentioned. 

In his variations Mozart is fond of giving any section in a minor key 
a contrapuntal flavour that is made all the more piquant by contrast 
with the chiefly melismatic and rhythmical interest of the remainder. 
This can be seen in many of his mature sets for piano solo, no less than 
in more pretentious works, most arrestingly perhaps in the minor section 
of the finale of the piano Concerto in G major. In bars 97 to 127 the 
line of the tune is broken up into a continually shifting tissue of fragments, 
treated in a kind of chromatic polyphony. Rondo form being akin to 
variations in structure, it is not surprising to find a noble contrapuntal 
episode in the minor section of the Rondo in F major (K. 494). A similar 
use, marking a definite alteration of mood, occurs in the bold two-part 
writing at the end of the Rondo in A minor. Similarly in the sixth and 
last variation of the A major Quartet Mozart emphasizes the change 
from the minor of the fifth by passing from a lyrical, wavering style to a 
concentration in three parts moving over the confident and stately 
march-rhythm of the bass. In many movements of the great piano 
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concertos we find fugal episodes, but nowhere so outspoken as in the 
astonishing finale of that in F major (K. 459), whose style was anticipated 
by the G major Quartet. Here, in a public work, Mozart affirms the 
doctrine stated more timidly in the Concerto in D major of 1773, the 
doctrine of his profound belief in the adaptable vitality of counterpoint. 
In few other movements is there such a strenuous contrast of interests— 
the purely homophonic and rhythmical against the purely fugal. The 
exhilaration of the whole comes from the mutually infectious verve of 
both these elements, and the piano supplies a unifying factor lacking in 
the Quartet. The overture to ‘ Der Schauspieldirektor’ contains a 
fascinating display of polyphony, especially on the woodwind, but for 
sheer contrapuntal virtuosity this Concerto marks a climax in Mozart’s 
development. His more personal inspiration of this period contains 
some achievements of outstanding mastery and beauty. In the ‘ Masonic 
Funeral Music’ the tradition inculcated by Martini is etherealized by a 
mature command of orchestral colour, here including his beloved basset 
horns. The supposedly Gregorian plainchant forms the centre of a web 
of three- and four-part writing, poignant and solemn as befitted Mozart’s 
deep Masonic sympathies. Another notable opportunity came in the 
Sonata for piano duet in F major! in which the exuberant agility of the 
many polyphonic episodes in all three movements ranks among the 
marvels of his art. The style of this richly human Sonata leads up 
logically to the austere beauty of the piano Concerto in C major (K. 503), 
wherein certain sections of the first movement breathe from the spacious- 
ness of eight parts in triple canon a complexity not unworthy of the 
polyphonic.masters of the Italian baroque. Pendant to this is the first 
movement of the ‘“‘ Prague” symphony, which expounds one of the 
liveliest contrapuntal debates in all Mozart up to this time. With these 
two works he approached the final assertion of his contrapuntal mastery. 
Technically they mark the passing of a crisis (accentuated by his disap- 
pointment over ‘ Figaro’) as surely as the Concerto in D minor proclaimed 
the triumph of his demonic compulsion over the tradition of Gesell- 
schaftsmustk. 

Passing over Mozart’s application of instrumental polyphony to 
* Figaro ’ and ‘ Don Giovanni’ (a highly relevant topic, but too complex 
for fair treatment here), we come to the finale of the “ Jupiter” Sym- 
phony." What did it mean to Mozart and why was it composed at the time 
and in the style that it was ? This movement has been generally accepted 
in vacuo as just another manifestation of his genius, but it is really far 
more than that. Its archaistic style, so radically different from all else in 
the last three symphonies, was an amazing choice, and deserves to be 
acclaimed as the magnificent gesture that it surely is. The history of art 
has known many miraculous feats of genius, but few to equal that of the 
four years in which Mozart created masterpiece after masterpiece (at 
an average interval of about 18 days) in the furnace of his brain and 
crowned them all with these 423 bars of cool, pure thinking in sound. 
The note of quiet exultation in the five-part climax of his polyphonic 
essay in sonata form is unmistakable. He chose this medium not only 
because its disciplined purity atoned for his past uncertainties of style, 
but also because through it he could cast off for ever the slough of com- 


10. Possibly composed for himself and Martini’s sister. See Kelly, ‘ Reminiscences *, Vol. I, p. 249, 1826. 


‘ 11. Although the origin of this epithet is shrouded in mystery, it is older than is generally supposed. 
The London correspondent of the ‘ Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung ’, writing in June 1822 (col. 410), said: 
“ Das dritte [Konzert] am 25ten Marz, unter Spagnoletti’s und Potter’s Anordnung, began mit der hier 
so sehr beliebten, und unter dem Namen Jupiter bekannten Sinfonie in C dur von Mozart’. ‘This implies 
that the name had been current some time ; and it had previously been used to describe the Symphony on 
March 26th 1821 in a programme of the Philharmonic Society’. (See M. B. Foster’s ‘ History of the 
Philharmonic Society ’, p. 50.) 
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promise. It was the triumphant proclamation of a new simplicity of 
purpose, to compose, regardless of criticism,' for the full satisfaction of 
his own artistic instincts. This finale must have cost him a stupendous 
effort, and he probably foresaw the temporary exhaustion that would 
follow on this climax to his labours. But no other form could have served 
both to summarize and vindicate his past aspiration, and to look forward 
to the future with faith and courage. He needed both and did not find 
them wanting. 

We know little about the genesis of the “‘ Jupiter’ Symphony or its 
companions, but two facts are clear from Mozart’s letters to Puchberg : 
first, that he was arranging some subscription concerts at the Casino! 
for the summer of 1788 (for which presumably these symphonies were 
intended) ; second, that then, for lack of subscriptions, he decided to 
postpone them for a few months. The date of the letter containing the 
second fact is June 17th. The Eb Symphony was entered in his own 
catalogue on June 26th, the “ Jupiter’ on August 15th. This postpone- 
ment makes it likely that he knew, even before he began to put the former 
on paper, how slender were the chances of the three works being per- 
formed in his lifetime™ ; yet he must have gone on hoping. It was a most 
courageous decision, however long it took to form in his mind, to sum up 
and declare his contrapuntal belief in a movement which might have 
served still further to blight his waning prospects of material security. 
It is true that Dittersdorf, Monn and Michael Haydn had all concluded 
a symphony in like manner, but they attempted nothing so bold as this 
and probably had relatively little at stake. 

We can see something of the trend of Mozart’s mind in the contra- 
puntal style of the piano Sonata in F major (K. 533) (for which he did 
not, or could not, compose a third movement that must have been in 
the same vein), and in the rescoring of his two-piano Fugue in C minor 
for strings (K. 546). Is it merely a coincidence that the opening notes 
of the “‘ Jupiter ” finale occur in the bass of the immediately preceding 
minuet, and in the andante of the G minor Symphony ? If hints they are, 
they should not provoke surprise, for he had used these notes often before. 

After a naive début in the Eb major Symphony (K. 16) of his eighth 
year, they reappear in that in Bh major (K. 45b), possibly under the 
influence of the very similar use in the finale of Haydn’s D major Sym- 
phony (No. 13). They do good service in the F major Mass (K. 192), 
in a ‘ Tantum ergo’ (K. 197) and in two later Masses, both in C major 
(K. 257 and 259). Mozart’s next allusion to them is in the witty little 
Divertimento in Bb (K. 240) ; their use in the Bp Symphony has already 
been mentioned, likewise the derivative opening of the fugue in the 
G major Quartet, which is repeated in the initial bars of the Bb string 
Duo. Then comes the ponderous treatment in rising sequence over a 
pungently harmonized bass in the first movement of the Eb major 
violin Sonata (K. 481)'5. Plainly this sequence of four notes meant much 
to Mozart. Its apotheosis in the “ Jupiter” Symphony seems to 
symbolize the triumph of his conviction, born of a six-year struggle, that 


12. Yet the ‘ Musik Real-Zeitung ’ for this very year, 17 a we me on p. 50 some harsh criticism of the 
polyphonic method of his Ep major violin Sonata, K.481, which included the opening subject of the * Jupiter’ 
finale. 

13. Cf. Pohl, ‘ Joseph Haydn’, Vol. II, p. 131. 

14. Had they been played before 1792, the Viennese press would undoubtedly have mentioned them. 
The earliest known performance of the “ Jupiter ”’ came soon after the turn of the century ; this Symphony 
had been published in parts as early as 1793. 

15. Before Mozart this venerable ag had been used by A. Ferrabosco in his ‘ Four-note Pav ane’ (1610) ; 
by A. Scarlatti in one of his masses ; by J. S. Bach in the Fugue in E minor, Book II of the “ 48”’ ; during 
Mozart’s lifetime by M. Haydn in a Gradual of 1787, No. 5 in the D.T.O. edition ; and after him by 
Schubert in his Mass in F major ; by Hummel, in his piano Sonata in F minor; and, above all, by Brahms, 
six or seven times—in several songs, in the horn Trio, but notably in the F% minor Capriccio. 
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in order to satisfy his mature ideals he must let strength and unity of 
form govern exuberant invention and sensuous expression. Such at 
least is part of their message in the light of what he subsequently com- 
posed ; but no less clearly does the overwhelming emphasis laid on the 
finale of this Symphony suggest that henceforth in a work in four move- 
ments the interest was to be concentrated in the fourth, which was no 
longer to contain the resolution of the contrasts in the preceding three, 
but would form the logical climax of style, mood and matter. 

In the string Trio, the last three string Quartets, and the two Quintets, 
the importance of the finales reflects this reorientation of structural 
outlook. In temper and texture alike they derive from that momentous 
climax of August roth 1788. Besides the beauty of new contrapuntal 
resource, they exhale a spirit of serenity and self-confidence that Mozart 
too rarely found compatible with the kaleidoscopic brilliance of 1784 
to 1787. These qualities can only have distilled from the spiritual ferment 
of which the finale of the ‘‘ Jupiter ’’ was born ; assuredly they do not 
reflect any aspect of his material circumstances from 1789-1791. The 
variety of the all-pervading contrapuntal energy that he displays is 
almost bewildering, yet generally light and effortless, as typified in the 
finale of the Quintet in D major. The perfect little Gigue in G major, 
the Sonata in D major (K. 576), the two Fantasias for mechanical organ 
and, above all, ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’ crown the tale of the chamber music. 
When Mozart expressed the mystical vision of the Two Armed Men in 
a solemn chorale with its sublime quasi-fugal accompaniment, he forged 
ene of the last links im the lenge chain stretching back, through the 
** Jupiter ” finale, through the ‘ Masonic Funeral Music’, the F major 
piano Concerto, the C minor Fugue and the G major Quartet to the 
hesitant utterance in the two symphonies of his boyhood. This chain 
truly symbolizes one of the fundamental differences between Mozart 
and the Kozeluchs, the Wanhals and the Wenzel Millers of his day. 
He had both the knowledge and the integrity to recognize the greatness 
of Bach’s genius. By measuring his own powers against it and absorbing 
it?® he forced a crisis to which he found a solution which, so far from 
checking the consistency of his own development, ultimately identified 
itself with the highest endeavour of his art. His fashionable contem- 
poraries ignored Bach or, if they even knew him, failed utterly to com- 
prehend him or re-interpret the vitality of his music. Hence their works 
lacked the supple contrapuntal strength which, though contributing to 
Mozart’s failure in his life-time, was to be one of the keystones of his 
immortality. 


16. It is significant that when Cantor Doles, J. S. Bach’s pupil, heard Mozart playing the organ in 
St. Thomas’s Church at Leipzig in April 1789, he was reminded irresistibly of his great master’s style. 
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By Guy WARRACK 


How often has it been said in conversation that ‘‘ Music and Mathematics 
go together”? It is probably no more absurd than most other such 
generalizations ; but it is certainly no less so, and in a hundred people 
who make such an assertion it would be lucky to find a single one who 
could substantiate it with any conviction. Certainly many mathematicians 
are interested in music, and many musicians in mathematics, but that 
proves nothing. It would be easy to point to at least as many tone-deaf 
mathematicians and to as many musicians whose idea of mathematics 
is making an income-tax return (probably getting it wrong). It would 
be very difficult to find one man who had done first-rate work in both 
spheres. On the whole the credit-balance seems to lie with the mathe- 
maticians, for some of them have at least written books about musical 
subjects, whereas I know of no instance of a musician writing on 
mathematical subjects. 

However, writing about music or mathematics does not make the 
writer a musician or a mathematician. Indeed, very few writers on.music 
can in any sense be called musicians, and as to mathematics, “‘ The 
function of a mathematician is to do something, to prove new theorems, 
to add to mathematics, and not to talk about what he or other mathe- 
maticians have done”. So wroie G. H. Hardy, in * A-Mathematician’s 
Apology ’, and all musicians will agree that, mutatis mutandis, his words 
apply equally to them. 

Yet the writer on musical subjects cannot be dismissed quite so lightly, 
for though he makes no direct contribution to the art of music, he may 
advance the science of it, and the scientific advance will clear the path 
for artistic advance. Probably, then, the most useful writings on music 
have not been by musicians but by mathematicians, or at any rate by 
mathematical physicists, for they have researched into acoustics, and it is 
the science of acoustics that has brought our musical instruments to 
the present high state of efficiency without which the playing of music 
as we know it would be impossible. 

These acousticians are truly the “‘ back-room boys ” of music. Some 
have been pure mathematicians of the first rank, some, probably the 
majority, have been more physicists than mathematicians, and a few 
have had more ingenuity than scientific training. None, as far as I know, 
has been a musician of the front-rank. Among the first of the categories 
we should have to include such names as Pythagoras, Mersenne, Descartes, 
Brook Taylor, Euler, d’Alembert and Lagrange. Many of these may be 
considered to be mathematical physicists as well as pure mathematicians, 
but the distinction between pure and applied mathematics was formerly 
less rigid than it is to-day. 

Every schoolboy knows, not always very affectionately, the name of 
Pythagoras in connection with one of the many theorems with which 
he enriched mathematics, that which relates the length of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle to the lengths of the other two sides. In actual 
fact many of his theorems were more important and more beautiful than 
this one, but it is the fate of many to be remembered popularly by works 
which are neither their best nor their most characteristic. In the middle 
of the sixth century B.C. Pythagoras turned his mind to acoustics. 
Indeed, he may be regarded as the first acoustician, for he was the first 
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to realize that if a string sounding a certain note is halved in length, the 
new resultant sound will be exactly an octave higher than the original 
one. He proceeded further to divide his string into other fractions, so 
laying the foundation-stone of the theory of Harmonic Series, the basis 
of all acoustics. He is commemorated in acoustics to-day by the 
‘“‘ Pythagorean comma” which is the difference between two enhar- 
monically related notes. ; 

If Pythagoras is popularly connected with a theorem that is not his 
finest, Pierre Mersenne (1588-1648) is chiefly remembered by a mathe- 
matical assertion which has since been proved to be definitely incorrect. 
In his ‘ Cogitata Physico-Mathematica ’, published four years before his 
death, he stated that if N=2*—1, the only values of p not greater than 
257 that make N prime are 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 13, 17, 19, 31, 67, 127 and 257. 
Later research has shown that 61, 80 and 107 should have been included 
in the list, and that 67 and 257 shovld not. It is not yet known whether 
or not N is prime when p= 157, 167, 193, 199, 227 and 229. Besides being 
a mathematician, Mersenne was a theologian, philosopher and musi- 
cologist. In this last capacity he brought out his ‘ Traité de ’harmonie 
universelle ’ in 1627, which was extended into the ‘ Harmonie universelle ’ 
nine years later. In these works he gives much valuable information 
about the musical instruments of his time and deals with the increasingly 
urgent problems of temperament. 

René Descartes was par excellence a creative mathematician. His 
Analytical Geometry is one of the greatest and most far-reaching inven- 
tions in the whole history of mathematics. He was a pioneer of the 
undulation theory in acoustics and, like Mersenne, exercised with the 
question of temperament. His contributions to musical theory are con- 
tained in his letters and his ‘ Compendium Musicae ’, which appeared 
in 1650. 

Brook Taylor (1685-1731) opened new mathematical doors with the 
key of the Calculus of Finite Differences, first expounded in 1715 in his 
* Methodus incrementorum directa et inversa’. His researches enabled 
him to determine the form of movement of a vibrating string, and he 
found that the rate of the string’s vibration varied directly as the weight 
stretching it, and inversely as its own length and weight—a discovery of 
the first importance. It was in the ‘ Methodus’ that he first enunciated 
the well-known theorem bearing his name which led to such important 
developments as Newton’s Binomial Theorem. 

Leonhard Euler (1707-1783) turned his magnificent analytical brain 
to almost every conceivable sort of problem that could be attacked 
mathematically, whether the problem was in itself important or com- 
paratively trivial, such as moving a knight over every square of a chess- 
board or going for a walk over the seven bridges of Kénigsberg without 
walking along the same road twice. His mathematical discoveries of 
importance are too many even to summarize here, but in 1739 he pub- 
lished a ‘ Tentamen novae theoriae musicae ’ in which he used logarithms 
for calculating the pitch of notes for the first time. His attitude to music 
was that no conglomeration of sounds can be satisfactory unless the law 
of their arrangement can be perceived—clearly a mathematician’s 
attitude rather than a musician’s. Leibnitz went still farther when he 
described music as an unconscious act of calculation. 

Jean le Rond d’Alembert (1717-1783) was not, perhaps, in the very 
first flight of mathematicians, as were Pythagoras, Descartes, Taylor and 
Euler. Still, he made his contribution to the lore, and his postulate 
that any algebraic equation has at least one solution, real or complex, 
is important It took half a century to prove His writings on musical 
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subjects greatly exceeded (in bulk anyhow) those of his mathematical 
predecessors On the partly physical side there are his ‘ Recherches sur 
la courbe que forme une corde tendue mise en vibration’, written in 1747, 
and, fourteen years later, his ‘ Recherches sur la vitesse du son’ and 
* Recherches sur les cordes sonores’ On the more aesthetic side we note 
the ‘ Eléments de musique théorique et pratique suivant les principes 
de M. Rameau’ and ‘ Fragments sur l’opéra’ (1752), in which he 
defends Gluck contra mundum. Later came his treatise ‘ De la liberté 
de la musique’ 

Taylor’s theorem has already been mentioned, but oddly enough 
its importance was not spotted for nearly sixty years, when Joseph 
Louis Lagrange (1736-1813) described it as “‘le principal fonde- 
ment du calcul différentiel’. Lagrange contributed some elegant 
theorems to the Theory of Numbers. He is famous for the postulate 
(which he did not succeed in proving) that every prime of the form 
4n—1 is the sum of a prime of the form 4n+1, and of double another 
prime, also of the form 4n+1. And whereas Euler had proved 
that any quadratic irrationality can be represented by a periodic con- 
tinued fraction, Lagrange proved the converse, that any such periodic 
continued fraction represents a solution of a quadratic equation. Besides 
being a pure mathematician of a high order, Lagrange also did acoustical 
work and, in or about the year 1758, published his ‘ Recherche sur la 
nature et la propagation du son’. 

These seven mathematicians make a strong team. Of those who were 
physicists rather than mathematicians Hermann von Helmholtz (1821- 
1894) was probably the most distinguished ; but our present pre- 
occupation is with mathematicians and musicians, not with physicists. 
Some ingenious musicians have sought to improve their instruments, 
and must have had a fair notion of mathematical physics to do so, though 
they need not have been, and almost certainly were not, mathematicians 
in Hardy’s sense of the word any more than Taylor or Euler were musicians 
in ours. Among these men—to cite merely two of many—there were 
Stélzei, a Breslau horn player in the early nineteenth century, who 
developed the newly invented valve-horn, and Theobald Boehm 
(1793-1881), a Munich flautist, who revolutionized the fingering of many 
woodwind instruments beside the flute. These were great benefactors, 
and it might not be far from the mark to say that without their researches 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and ‘ Daphnis et Chloé’ could not have been 
written. 

Composers as a class are not much concerned with the scientific side 
of their art. The obvious exception is Rameau, who delved deeply into 
the theory of music and studied the acoustical writings of Mersenne and 
Descartes. He had the advantage over them that he was a far better 
musician, and could refute some of their theories on aesthetic grounds, 
while turning others, which had hitherto remained only theories, to 
artistic account. His findings were published in his ‘ Traité de l"harmonie’ 
(1722), ‘ Nouveau Systéme ’ (1726), ‘Génération harmonique ’ (1737), 
* Démonstration ’ (1750) and ‘ Nouvelles réflexions ’ (1752). 

Besides the works of Mersenne and Descartes, Rameau had read the 
theoretical writings of Gioseffo Zarlino (1517-1590). These include the 
‘ Institutioni armoniche’ (1558), ‘ Dimonstrationi armoniche’ (1571) 
and ‘ Sopplimenti musicali ’ (1588). Zarlino, like Rameau, and unlike 
Mersenne and Descartes, was a musician. He was choirmaster at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and a composer of great note in his day. As a 
theorist he was exceedingly advanced for his time and in dealing with 
problems of temperament hit on the device of illustrating his points with 
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diagrams, a method which was taken up by later acousticians, including 
Descartes. 

Enough has been said to show that some of the greatest mathematicians 
have interested themselves in music and have added some knowledge to 
its science. Those whom I have mentioned as being musicians were not 
great mathematicians, and those who were great mathematicians were 
not musicians ; yet they have all played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the art. I do not think that any musician has made a contribution 
to mathematics comparable with the mathematicians’ contribution, even 
if it is an indirect one, to music. 

Certainly one or two musicians have had mathematical ability. 
Frangois André Philidor (1726-1795), whose real name was Danican, 
was evidently a highly original composer and operatic innovator. I 
regret to say that I do not know his operas, but he introduced such novel 
devices as the “air descriptif”, unaccompanied quartets and a duet 
formed of two apparently incongruous melodies. His operas were many 
in number and are said to be superior to those of Grétry. He was a 
considerable mathematician, but his abilities were devoted to chess, of 
which he was probably the most famous player of his day. He wrote a 
notable work, * Analyse du jeu des échecs ’, and astonished the London 
Chess Club by simultaneously beating three first-class players “‘ blindfold’. 
It used to be said that the late Sir Walter Parratt could play several 
games of chess and a Bach fugue at the same time. I know nothing of 
either Philidor’s or Parratt’s mathematics (Grove tells us that the former 
had “‘a natural gift for abstruse calculations ’’), but they were great chess 
players, and Hardy says— 

every chess-player can recognize and appreciate a “ beautiful ’’ game or problem. 

Yet a chess problem is simply an exercise in pure mathematics (a game not entirely, 

since psychology also plays a part), and everyone who calls a problem “‘ beautiful ” 

is applauding mathematical beauty, even if it is beauty of a comparatively lowly 
kind. Chess problems are the hymn-tunes of mathematics. 

One other name comes into my mind at this point—the name of a 
man who was a professional mathematician before becoming a pro- 
fessional musician : Ernest Ansermet. He was professor of mathematics 
in the University of Lausanne until he became a conductor of international 
repute. His mathematical reputation was, I imagine, largely local, and 
I do not know that he made any striking additions to mathematics. As 
a conductor he has an uncanny memory and conducts the works by 
Stravinsky without a score, works in which, as a wit once put it, “‘ the 
time-signatures read like the morning trains to London ”’. 

I have been drawing attention to isolated cases where music and 
mathematics meet in individuals, fully realizing that such cases constitute 
no proof that in general music and mathematics “ go together”. No 
doubt as many instances could be cited where they clearly do not. As 
far as I know, Schoenberg has never published ‘ Vortrage iiber ausge- 
wahlite Fragen der Zahlentheorie’, we have not yet read Vaughan 
Williams on Diophantine Equations, nor has Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
quered new worlds with ‘ Functions of a Complex Variable’. On the 
whole I think that these gentlemen are wise to stick to making music. 
But if it is true that in certain cases the two arts and sciences (for music 
is a science as well as an art, and mathematics an art as well as a science) 
do “‘ go together ”, then we shall want to know the reason why. I suggest 
that when two apparently incongruous interests are united in one man, 
it may be for one of two opposite reasons. Either the two interests are 
not so incongruous as they might appear superficially, and have, in fact, 
something in common which commends them both to that same man ; 
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or else they are so opposed to each other as to be mutually comple- 
mentary, and then, when a man’s mind is fatigued with one, he escapes 
for relief to the other. Furthermore, these alternative opposites are not 
irreconcilable, for the two interests may have a common substratum, but 
widely different superficial manifestations. I suspect that this is just how 
it is with music and mathematics. 

Superficially they appear opposites, the one appealing to the emotions 
through the senses, the other to the intellect. I doubt, however, whether 
this view will bear close scrutiny. For one thing, much music-making, 
whether composing or performing, is laborious, detailed, highly technical 
spade-work akin to calculation ; for another, the finest mathematical 
work is as creative and often as intuitive as the writing of a symphony. 
Beauty and truth not only pervade both processes, they are the chief aim 
of both. 

Non-mathematicians have occasionally been puzzled by the term 
““ creation ’’ as applied to mathematics. ‘‘ The material is all there ”, 
they will argue; “ all the mathematician has to do is to work it out ”’. 
This is to some extent justifiable, but only to the same extent as it is in 
music. The notes are “ there ’’—a very limited number of them are 
available for practical purposes, when all is said and done—and all the 
composer has to do is to work them into nice patterns. But no .one 
would deny that this arranging of notes into patterns is in every sense 
creation. What does the mathematician actually do? MHardy gives 


us the answer : 


A mathematician, like a painter or a poet, is a maker of patterns. If his patterns 
are more permanent than theirs, it is because they are made with ideas. . . . The 
mathematicians’ patterns, like the painter’s or the poets, must be beautiful; the ideas, 
like the colours or the words, must fit together in a harmonious way. Beauty is the 
first test: there is no permanent place in the world for ugly mathematics. 


Although the comparison is with the sister-arts of poetry and painting, 
it is but a small step to apply it to music : indeed the writer almost takes 
this step himself when he talks of the ideas fitting in a “ harmonious ” 
way. We can, then, expect the creative mathematician to find just the 
same aesthetic joy in his work as the musician. 

But Hardy goes on to show the great difference. ‘“‘ Music ”’, he truly 
says, ‘‘ can be used to stimulate mass emotion, while mathematics can 
not.” Certainly one cannot imagine that if Cantor’s theory of Linear 
Aggregates were expounded in the Albert Hall it would be greeted with 
the tempestuous applause that is called forth by Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony. But does this affect the creator? Not much, I think. 
Cantor worked at his theories for the same reason as Beethoven worked 
at his symphonies, because each was forced by his nature to express his 
personality through the medium that happened to suit it best. Every 
composer, whether of symphonies or theorems works primarily to satisfy 
himself and his artistic conscience. (Of course this applies to all artists, 
but we are not concerned with the others.) True, there may be extrinsic 
incentives, money, fame, or what you will, but the work, once undertaken, 
is guided solely by this conscience. 

In both arts creative excitement has occasionally outrun discretion 
and accuracy of detail. Beethoven composed at such white heat that he 
could not stop to notice that at one point in the seventh Symphony he 
gave sub-dominant harmony to the wind and tonic harmony to the strings. 
Naturally this in no way affects the greatness of the symphony, and every 
conductor corrects the slip. More serious are Beethoven’s artistic lapses 
—it is probably generally agreed that a few of his compositions are as 
banal as others are sublime. Mathematicians have also had their lapses. 
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Fermat, for instance, searching for an algebraical formula which would 


generate primes, gave in 1640 as a solution 2.+1. His assertion was 


disproved a century later by Euler when he showed that 2” +1, or 2™ +1, 
or 4294967297 was divisible by 641. It must be remembered that in 
the seventeenth century there was less polished machinery for testing 
primality than there is now, but even so it seems odd to us that Fermat 
should have made this positive statement which could be disproved by 
taking such a comparatively early value of n as 5. As a matter of fact, 


during the last seventy years, 2*°4-1 has been shown to be composite 
for another dozen values of n, namely 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 18, 23, 36, 
38 and 73. In the meanwhile Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855) had 
by chance found that the ‘‘ Fermat Numbers ”’, so far from being an 
isolated fact in the Theory of Numbers, had a direct bearing on the pro- 
blem of inscribing regular polygons within a circle. It must be stated 
in Fermat’s favour that he issued no “ proof” of his assertion (which 
was arrived at by the dangerous path of induction). A false assertion is 
only rash, while a false proof is an artistic sin. Although Fermat’s false 
assertion has perhaps attracted undue attention, he lives through his 
great work, ‘ De maximis et minimis ’, the theorem showing that if p is 
prime and a is prime to f, then a”"'—1 is divisible by p, and his statement 
that the equation x"++-y"=z" is impossible for values of n greater than 2, 
x, y and z being integers (not yet generally proved, though Fermat 
claimned to have discovered “ a truly beautiful proof ”’), just as Beethoven 
is remembered by ‘ Fidelio’ and the symphonies, and not by ‘ Die 
Weihe des Hauses’ and ‘ Wellingtons Sieg ’. 

To return: the composer, is directed by his artistic conscience and 
must be satisfied as to the essential truth of his work. What exactly 
constitutes aesthetic truth is a difficult question. I cannot attempt to 
answer it fully, but I am prepared to suggest a few contributory factors. 
One is ordered fitness, or the logical procession from each stage to the 
next. It is perhaps easier to appreciate this in mathematics than in 
music, but anyone who knows, say, Mozart’s G minor Symphony will 
recognize this property as readily in it as in Euclid’s proof that there is an 
infinity of primes. The ideas grow and unfold themselves in such an 
inevitable manner that it is impossible to imagine even an unexpected 
turn going any other way. The importance or significance of the ideas 
embodied in a work form another criterion of its aesthetic truth, though 
this importance is easier to recognize than to define. Truth is never 
trivial. Again, economy is a necessary element, for truth is not, or need 
never be, prolix. Contrast the symphonies of Brahms with those of his 
lesser contemporaries such as Raff. Most of us will agree that Brahms’s 
ideas are more fundamentally important than Raff’s, without possibly 
being able to say why. We are on surer ground when we maintain that 
Brahms’s thought moves constantly forward and nothing is allowed to 
disturb its progress, whereas Raff’s work is marred by endless repetitions 
and redundancies. (By an odd coincidence, I had just written these last 
words when I chanced to come across a letter of Tchaikovsky’s : ‘‘ Played 
Brahms. It irritates me that this self-conscious mediocrity should be 
recognized as a genius. In comparison with him Raff was a giant, not 
to speak of Rubinstein, who was a much greater man. And Brahms is 
so chaotic, so dry and meaningless!” If you side with Tchaikovsky—not 
many will nowadays—all you have to do is to re-read my last sentence, 
for “ Brahms ” reading “ Raff” and for “ Raff” reading “ Brahms.” The 
general point is unaffected.) 

The three characteristics which we may summarize as inevitability, 
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importance and economy are necessary conditions in all great music, 
and they are equally necessary in all great mathematics. It would be 
easy to go on adding to them at will, but there are few, if any, such 
conditions claimed as necessary by the musician which the mathematician 
would not claim too. 

Many parallels could be drawn between the historical developments of 
music and mathematics, but such parallels must always be weakened by 
the more general possibility of equating the histories of almost any two arts. 

Innovations do not spring out of nothing, though they may gain 
impetus very quickly. They do not happen at all until the world is ready 
for them. The symphony did not start with a jerk in the hands of Haydn 
and Mozart any more than analytical geometry started with a jerk in 
the hands of Descartes or the calculus in the hands of Newton or Leibnitz. 
Men like Stamitz and C.P.E. Bach prepared the ground for the great 
symphonists, just as Appolonius of Perga, Omar Khayyam and Fermat 
foreshadowed Descartes’ proles sine matre creata, as Chasles quite wrongly 
called it. Stamitz and C. P. E. Bach made the symphony a necessity : 
Mozart and Haydn supplied it. 

This preparation of the world by its lesser men for an important new 
development leads both in mathematics and in music to a remarkably 
frequent phenomenon—the almost simultaneous arrival in the firmament 
of twin stars, or greater constellations, of the first magnitude. In music 
we have our Handel and Bach, our Haydn and Mozart, the Schumann- 
Brahms-Dvo*fak constellation, the Russian nationalist group and countless 
others. In mathematics Descartes, Fermat and Pascal shone together ; 
Newton and Leibnitz independently but contemporaneously shed their 
light on what was to become the calculus, as did Cantor and Dedekind 
on the continuum. Examples could easily be multiplied : unfortunately 
they prove little or nothing, but they do form a fascinating field for 
speculation. 

Indeed, to prove that music and mathematics either do or do not 
go together seems about as easy as to prove Fermat’s theorem. All we 
can hope to say is why they do when they do, and this is difficult enough 
in all conscience. To epitomize my own tentative suggestions, musical 
composition and mathematical creation are each the expression of the 
personality of an individual: the standards governing the pattern- 
making of both kinds of practitioner have much in common. This 
is the common stem: the branches diverge widely, and music makes 
a sensuous appeal where mathematics has none, for there it is the 
argument that pleases, not the curve of an integral sign. 

I have been talking particularly about practitioners, but the arguments 
apply to all who have a more passive attitude : those who follow and 
appreciate good mathematics, and those who listen to good music with 
pleasure and understanding. If it be true that the two arts we have been 
surveying have in truth a sturdy stem in common, while, on leaving the 
stem, they branch in opposite directions, does it not explain why one man 
is often disposed towards both, but can still turn with relief from one 
to the other ? 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FOLKSONG 
By R. 


Tue beginning of the nineteenth century saw folksong on the decline in 
England : the end of the century saw it almost extinct—a subject for 
researches undertaken just in time to preserve this most beautiful form of 
art from complete oblivion. The reason is said to be the change in the 
manner of life that took place among the working-class population of 


England as a result of the Industrial Revolution. ; 
While it is true that with the change from a rural manner of life to 
an urban one folksongs changed their style, became debased—poor 
descendants of the richly melodious songs of the eighteenth century—it 
is not true that they died as a result of the Industrial Revolution. A. L. 
Lloyd, in his concise and stimulating survey, * The Singing Englishman J 
has given examples of the trend of folksong during the hard times of the 
Luddite and Chartist struggles. This line of development led finally 
to William Morris’s ‘ Pilgrims of Hope’ and ‘ Chants for Socialists ’ 
—fine stuff but not true folksong, for Morris set his verses to any tune 
that was well known to the workers, like ‘ John Brown’s Body ’* and ‘ The 
Jolly Wagoner’. Morris’s influence on the workers was slight, and his 
political songs led nowhere. At the time when he was writing these 
verses, however, music was proving a most potent influence for good among 
the people; but it was choral music, not folksong, which had their support, 
and it came from a source of which many of Morris’s friends would have 


been most unlikely to approve. 
The beginning of this working-class choral movement can be seen 


in George Hogarth’s ‘ Musical History, Biography and Criticism ’, 
published in 1835. Hogarth says : 


The diffusion of a taste for music, and the increasing elevation of its character, 
may be regarded as a national blessing. The tendency of music is to soften and 
purify the mind. The cultivation of musical taste furnishes to the rich a refined and 
intellectual pursuit, which excludes the indulgence of frivolous and vicious amuse- 
ments, and to the poor, a laborem dulce lenimen, a relaxation from toil, more attractive 
than the haunts of intemperance. All music of an elevated character is calculated 
to produce such effects ; but it is to sacred music, above all, that they are to be 
ascribed. Music may sometimes be the handmaid of debauchery ; but this music 
never can. Bacchanalian songs and glees may heighten the riot of a dissolute party ; 
but that man must be profligate beyond conception, whose mind can entertain 
gross propensities while the words of inspiration, clothed with the sounds of Handel, 
are in his ears. In the densely populated manufacturing tracts of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Derbyshire, music is cultivated among the working classes to an 
extent unparalleled in any other part of the kingdom. Every town has its choral 
society, supported by the amateurs of the place and its neighbourhood, where the 
sacred works of Handel, and the more modern masters, are performed with precision 
and effect, by a vocal and instrumental orchestra consisting of mechanics and 
workpeople : and every village has its occasional holiday oratorio, where a well- 
chosen and well-performed selection of sacred music is listened to by a decent 
and attentive audience of the same class as the performers, mingled with their 
employers and their families. Hence the practice of music is an ordinary domestic 
and social recreation among the working classes of these districts ; and its influence 
is of the most salutary kind. The people, in their manners and usages, retain much 
of the simplicity of “ the olden time”; the spirit of industrious independence 
maintains its ground among them, and they preserve much of their religious feelings 
and domestic affections, in spite of the demoralizing effects of a crowded population, 
fluctuating employment, and pauperism. Their employers promote and encourage 
so salutary a recreation, by countenancing, and contributing to defray the expenses 
of their musical associations; and some great manufacturers provide regular 
musical entertainment for such of their workpeople as show a disposition for it. 
“It is earnestly to be wished”, says a late writer, “‘ that such an example were 
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generally followed, in establishments where great numbers of people are employed. 
Wherever the working classes are taught to prefer the pleasures of the intellect, 
and even of taste, to the gratification of sense, a great and favourable change takes 
place in their character and manners. They are no longer driven, by mere vacuity 
of mind, to the beer-shop; and a pastime, which opens their minds to the impres- 
sions produced by the strains of Handel and Haydn, combined with the inspired 
poetry of the Scriptures, becomes something infinitely better than the amusement 
of an idle hour. Sentiments are awakened in them which make them love their 
families and their homes ; their wages are not squandered in intemperance, and 
they become happier as well as better. 


Under such benign influence it is not surprising that choral music 
made good progress in the northern counties. In early Victorian years 
the choruses of oratorios in London were sung by northern choirs, their 
female members playfully dubbed “ the Lancashire witches”. The 
spread of the tonic sol-fa system from 1841 onwards greatly facilitated 
their ability to read music, and as the habit of reading music grew, so 
improvisation (and with it folksong) declined. 

Yet in the country districts folk customs continued to hold their 
appeal. The nineteenth century, indeed, saw a great increase in the 
number of May Queens and Well-dressing festivals. At Endon, in North 
Staffordshire, the village water supply was improved in 1845 by the 
construction of a well at the expense of a local resident named Thomas 
Heaton. ‘The villagers saw in this an excuse for a celebration. They 
gathered on the smithy bank for a feed on home-cured ham, pikelets 
well soaked in butter, and other delicacies; tea with cream was to be 
had in plenty, with rum as an alternative. Afterwards there was much 
merry-making. The village shoemaker dressed the well with oak leaves 
on Oak Apple Day (May 29th), and thereafter came the development of 
this custom into an annual festival beginning with a church service, with 
a May Queen, a procession to the well (now decorated with an elaborate 
floral mosaic design) and maypole dancing by the children—at first all 
girls, haif of whom wore their sashes boy-fashion. 

For forty years visitors were attracted to Endon Well-dressings in large 
numbers, but after that they began to take less interest in the festival. 
Rival attractions had sprung up at Rudyard, Alton Towers, Clough Hall 
and Milton. These fétes were encouraged if not inspired by the railway 
companies, anxious to find or make reasons for the issue of excursion 
tickets. ‘The town-dwellers’ interest in rural fétes was not, however, 
sufficient to satisfy the expectations of railway shareholders, and so, of 
the five festivals named, only two—Endon and Milton—still survive. 

But there is no true folksong at these festivals—no fiddling or piping 
for the dancers: the music is provided by a brass band playing any 
tune that fits a maypole dance, and not necessarily the same each year. 
The festivals, in fact, grew up with the local brass bands, and it was only 
natural that the best local outdoor music should be called upon for their 
dances. 

Even with long-established folk-dances the music is less permanent 
than the dance. The Abbot’s Bromley Horn Dance, belonging similarly 
to North Staffordshire, is of undoubted antiquity, but it has no definitely 
associated tune. Once at least the concertina played a tune that sounded 
like ‘ The Wearing of the Green ’ imperfectly remembered. The change 
from fiddle or pipe to concertina during the nineteenth century was 
accepted readily enough by these dancers, for dancers are concerned 
more with the rhythm and audibility of the tune than with the con- 
noisseur’s love of tradition. It is, for example, a source of amusement to 
Abbot’s Bromley people that strangers jump to the conclusion that the 
dancers’ costumes are as old as their horns, when in fact there are people 
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living in the town who remember them being made. The ritual remains 
true to tradition, but costumes and tunes can be changed at will. 

Nearby, at Lightwood, another old custom persisted until nearly 
the end of the nineteenth century. On a certain night in June—which 
may have been the eve of the summer solstice or Midsummer’s Eve—a 
party of men from the villages around the south of Longton would climb 
Lightwood Hill, remain there all night and in the morning greet the 
rising sun with Spofforth’s ‘ Hail, Smiling Morn’. This custom has too 
many authentic details about it to be dismissed as a nineteenth-century 
innovation. It may be related to, or even a precursor of, the custom of 
greeting the sun from church or’ cathedral towers, which takes place at 
four cities in England. What the Lightwood men sang before they became 
acquainted with Spofforth’s glee cannot even be surmised at this date, 
but the change came obviously when the men learned to sing in parts, 
and that they would do as a result of the humanitarian movement 
described by Hogarth. ‘ Hail Smiling Morn’ was ideal for their purpose, 
and one cannot wonder at their preferring it to whatever old single-line 
melody had preceded it. But from the point of view of the connoisseur 
of folksongs the damage was done—the old song went into oblivion. 

With the change from folksong to partsong came a change in the spirit 
of the singers. Folksong had been their own creation—not always 
regarded with favour by the better-educated members of society—-varying 
in its musical value as the cultural trend of the workers’ minds varied 
under successive impacts of economic life. That is the historic value of 
folksong—its truthful reflection of the thoughts of men unable to express 
themselves adequately by means more commonly employed by the better 
educated. ‘Partsongs were not the creation of the working man—they 
were created for concert-room audiences and introduced to the workers as a 
means toward social reform. Accepted possibly as a laborem dulce lenimen or 
possibly because it made for approval among their employers, part-singing 
was not long in developing a sense of self-respect, leading to a pride 
of achievement among those who excelled in the art. So many urban 
virtues became associated with choral singing that these choirs began to 
play a part in municipal life ; they formed not only centres of urban life 
but causes of civic pride. A new scale of social values was created in 
which the previously despised workers had a worthier place, and in this 
atmosphere they developed not only a cultural sense, but a sense of civic 
responsibility. Class barriers, if not overthrown, were weakened. The 
wheel of taste has turned until the provincial choral society no longer 
has the same domination of local musical life that it once enjoyed. Travel 
facilities are now easier, and the development of broadcasting has tended 
towards centralization of the source of supply. These forces will un- 
doubtedly increase their influence in the near future, and it will be 
interesting to see how urban and rural society reacts under their influence. 
For the present it is perhaps sufficient to say that rural music is likely to 
be more adversely affected than urban music, and there may, indeed, 
be no reaction, but only a complete subjection to the machine. 
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MUSSORGSKY’S ‘BORIS’ AND PUSHKIN’S 


By GERALD ABRAHAM 


Mucu has been written about the relationship between what we might 
well call “‘ Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Boris Godunov’” and Mussorgsky’s, 
little or nothing about that of Mussorgsky’s work to the Pushkin drama 
which after all is the “ original” ‘ Boris’. Yet the one relationship is 
quite as interesting as the other. Mussorgsky’s treatment of Pushkin’s 
text was no less drastic, and often no less puzzling, than Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s treatment of his own music. Mussorgsky, of course, had the 
excuse that a librettist adapting a blank-verse play for musical setting 
must take liberties, that he necessarily has a licence one denies to a 
composer “ revising ’’ a dead friend’s score. It is a good excuse, but, as 
we shall see, it is to some extent vitiated by the nature of Mussorgsky’s 
liberties. Nevertheless I must emphasize from the start that my purpose 
is not to excuse Rimsky-Korsakov by showing that Mussorgsky himself, 
mutatis mutandis, was just as bad. (Though it is evident that the 
whole circle held very free-and-easy views about textual accuracy.) 
Mussorgsky’s treatment of his poet, “ the greater part ’’ of whose verses 
he claimed to have “ preserved ”’,! is interesting for its own sake, for the 
light it throws on his mind. 
The most obvious need in the adaptation of any play for musical 
setting is, of course, for shortening, for compression. Music holds back 
pace. Mussorgsky would not have agreed with Wagner’s view that 
opera cannot successfully cope with non-emotional action that is 
perfectly in place in ordinary drama—the basis of Mussorgskian 
aesthetics is that music can cope with the prose of life as well as with its 
poetry—but his attempt to set Gogol’s comedy ‘ The Marriage’ word 
for word, just as it stood, must have taught him among other things that 
the sung word, even the recitatived word, is far slower than the spoken 
word. When in 1868 he turned from the uncompleted ‘ Marriage’ to 
Pushkin’s ‘ Boris Godunov’ with its twenty-four scenes—five in prose, 
the rest in blank verse—he saw at once that he must select and compress. 
The first (1868-9) version of his opera actually consisted of seven scenes 
only, the second—made in 1871-2, and produced and published in 
somewhat cut form in 1874—of nine. Obviously much has gone by the 
board, and western critics have sometimes complained that the opera, 
like other Russian operas (¢.g. ‘ Prince Igor’), is not an organic whole 
but a series of disconnected scenes. I do not propose to discuss this 
charge here,? but I must make it clear that this disconnectedness is 
equally a feature of Pushkin’s “‘ dramatic chronicle’. Pushkin gives us 
twenty-four scenes selected from the sequence of historical events that 
began in 1598, when Boris Godunov was implored to accept the 
Muscovite crown, and ended in 1605 with his death and the murder of 
his widow and son. Mussorgsky has time to give us only seven (or nine) 
scenes, not all of which correspond to Pushkin’s. But the principle is the 
same in both cases: Pushkin and Mussorgsky have both painted series of 
stage illustrations to a story they could assume to be well known to their 
audience. Mussorgsky could further assume that a Russian opera 
audience had read its Pushkin, and there is no need here to underline 


1. See the title-page of the Oxford University Press vocal score ; all page and other references are to 
this edition. 

2. 1 have already done so in the first chapter of my ‘ Studies in Russian Music.’ 

3- In point of fact Pushkin’s play was never staged in his lifetime and has never been very successful 
in the theatre since. Though based, in intention, on Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, it is essentially a “* closet 
play” like the poetic dramas of Tennyson and Browning. 
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the difference between that audience, for which the opera was written, 
and a western audience ignorant equally of Pushkin and of pre-Petrine 
Russian history. 

Pushkin begins with a scene in the Kremlin between two boyars, 
Shuysky and Vorotinsky, which sets the stage by reminding the audience 
of the political situation when Boris was still pretending to refuse the 
crown, and also begins to build up the character of Shaysky. This was 
omitted by Mussorgsky, who begins with a crowd scene in the courtyard 
of the Novodevichy Monastery roughly corresponding to Scenes 2 and 3 
in Pushkin: crowd scenes in,the Red Square and in the Maidens’ Field 
outside the Novodevichy Monastery. I say “ roughly corresponding ”’, 
for there is no detailed correspondence at all: Shchelkalov, the Secre- 
tary to the Duma, addresses the assembled people—and the people 
reveal their blind obedience to authority, their political ignorance and 
indifference—but in completely different terms and on completely 
different lines. The only verbal connection between Mussorgsky and 
Pushkin consists of three words, ‘‘ The Secretary speaks ” (or as Calvo- 
coressi translates in the O.U.P. score, ‘‘ Hark to the Provost’s words ’’), 
which Pushkin gives to “the people”? and Mussorgsky to a police 
officer. There are, incidentally, no police officers in either of the two 
Pushkin scenes. 

Pushkin’s fourth scene is laid in the palace of the Kremlin where 
Boris addresses the Patriarch and the boyars after his acceptance of the 
crown and where, after his exit, Shuysky and Vorotinsky resume (as it 
were) their conversation in the opening scene. From Boris’s address 
Mussorgsky borrowed eight or nine lines for the soliloquy in his corona- 
tion scene in the Kremlin square, which was otherwise entirely of his 
own devising, and the manner of his borrowing is worth examining in 
some detail, since it is typical of his procedure throughout the opera. He 
selects, he sometimes condenses by omitting anything from a single 
word to a number of lines, he interpolates extra words, he transposes 
words or phrases, and he quite often alters a word or a phrase for no 
apparent reason. The passage in question illustrates all these points. 


In Pushkin Boris begins by reminding the Patriarch and the boyars of 


his unwillingness to ascend the throne and goes on to reflect, for their 
benefit, that he is the successor of *‘ Ivan the Terrible ” and the “ angel 
tsar” Feodor. Instead of this, Mussorgsky makes him sing (p. 43) ‘‘ My 
soul is sad! A secret terror haunts me. With evil foreboding ev’ry hour 
is haunted ’’.4 He then goes on in Pushkin’s words: 

O father mine, lend me thy strength and wisdom. 

From Heaven you see our anguish, our distress, 
a passage which is quite incomprehensible when thus removed to a 
different context, for who could guess in the opera that the “ father ” 
thus invoked is the “ angel tsar” Feodor, Boris’s pious brother-in-law 
and predecessor ? Pushkin’s next three lines: 


O let your blessing fall on [him 
Who loved thee, whom thou exaltedst here] 
And bring me strength, refit and guide me. 


are compressed by the substitution of ‘‘ me ” for the words enclosed in 
square brackets. That is legitimate and comprehensible. But what can 
have been Mussorgsky’s reason for transposing Pushkin’s next two lines 
and garbling one of them ? Pushkin wrote: 

May I rule in glory, my people, 

(Da pravlyu ya vo slave svoy narod) 

May I, like thee, be just and happy. 


‘ My translated quotations from Mussorgsky’s text are often either borrowed from Calvocoressi’s 
version (O.U.P. edition) or adapted from it for greater verbal precision. 
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Mussorgsky made this: 


May I, like thee, be just and happy 

In glory rule my people . . . 

(Da v slave pravlyu svoy narod). 
There was no question of moulding the words for the sake of a musical 
conception; a glance at the score will show that the words are set as 
simple recitative. 

The remainder of Boris’s solo is entirely based on Pushkin (after a 
five-line cut), with two or three minor alterations. Pushkin says ‘‘ Now 
let us [go and] bow before [the tombs of] Russia’s sleeping rulers ”’; 
Mussorgsky takes out the words in square brackets and substitutes Rus, 
the old name for Russia, for the modern word Rossiya used by Pushkin. 
The poet says “ Call all our people to the feast”; the composer takes 
out “all our”, obviously in this case so as not to clutter the melodic 
phrase with superfluous syllables. But why did he in the next line 
substitute of boyar for Pushkin’s ot vel’mozh? The words are practically 
synonymous—vel’mozha means “‘ grandee ’’—and both have the stress 
on the second syllable. There is no perceptible reason for the change, 
and I suggest that the explanation is simple carelessness, a carelessness 
equally apparent in much else that Mussorgsky transcribed—from the 
words of a number of his songs to the stage-directions of Ozerov’s 
* Oedipus in Athens’ (where he also carried verbal inaccuracy to the 
point of writing ‘ Sophocles ” for ‘‘ Ozerov ’’). 

The next scene, that in Pimen’s cell—the fifth in the play, the third 
in the opera—-is the first of which it can be said that Mussorgsky’s action 
and text are really based on Pushkin’s. He actually preserved rather 
more than half the poet’s verses—at any rate in the original version; the 
slashing cut made in 1874 (Pimen’s description of the murder) removed 
nearly six pages of vocal score and nearly thirty lines of almost pure 
Pushkin. ‘There are more wilful changes of words: e.g. at the very 
beginning Pimen says “finished the work” (okonchen trud) instead of 
** fulfilled the task ” (ispolnen dolg) (p. 50)® and at the very end Grigory 
speaks of “‘ the judgment of mankind” (lyudskovo) instead of “ the 
judgment of the world ” (mirskovo) (p. 79). But there is no need to give 
a full list of these or of the transposed words or lines. The important 
point is that practically all the text is Pushkin, if not quite pure Pushkin. 
Some of the cuts are slashing, though skilfully done: who would guess 
that on p. 67 of the O.U.P. score, where Pimen, speaking of Ivan the 
Terrible, says ‘‘And quietly speech poured from his lips”, the words 
** quietly” and “‘ speech ” were originally ten lines apart? The only 
things inserted by Mussorgsky are the phrases on the page before this 
about “the royal sceptre and the purple” and seeking “ within a 
cloister cell the peace that lasteth”’, and the short choruses of monks 
behind the scenes. Of these only the last was included in the 1869 
version, the others being afterthoughts. Pushkin follows this scene with 
one® between the Patriarch and the Abbot of the Chudov Monastery, 
in which the latter brings news of Grigory’s flight and his boast that he 
will be tsar in Moscow”. This short prose scene was justifiably left 
out of the opera; but Scene 7, consisting almost entirely of a soliloquy by 
Boris, though not used by Mussorgsky in its existing form, gave him the 
text for Boris’s famous monologue “I stand supreme in power ” in the 
terem scene, which will be discussed later. f 

Scene 8, by far the longest of the five prose scenes, is the one in that 


5- It will be noticed that Calvocoressi’s translation restores Pushkin’s wording. 
8. There is also a scene between the fugitive Grigory and a * wicked monk’ outside the Monastery, 
but Pushkin omitted this from the definitive version of his play. 
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unforgettable “‘ inn on the Lithuanian border”. (The English reader 
may need to be reminded that in the early seventeenth century Lithuania 
was not a tiny Baltic state but a great dukedom united to Poland by a 
common crown and stretching from the Baltic nearly to Smolensk and 
Kiev.) In the second version of his opera Mussorgsky inserted the 
Hostess’s song about the duck and the business of the approaching 
guests, but the original version began exactly as in Pushkin with the 
entrance of Grigory and the monks, and the hostess’s words ‘‘ What 
refreshment will you take, reverend fathers ?”’ (p. 87). And, as in the 
cell scene, Mussorgsky has kept pretty faithfully to his author; there are 
inevitable cuts, Varlaam’s first remark in the play is divided between 
him and Misail in the opera, there are all sorts of apparently unmoti- 
vated verbal changes; but on the whole, one can say that the inn scene, 
like the one in Pimen’s cell, is mainly Pushkin and preserves the greater 
part of Pushkin. Even Varlaam’s song about the taking of Kazan is 
prescribed in the poet’s stage-directions. 

The scene of Boris and his children in the terem, which follows a 
banqueting scene in Shuysky’s house (wisely passed over by Mussorgsky 
despite the light it throws on the character of the crafty Shuysky), is not 
so easily measured against the Pushkin text. To begin with, there are 
two widely different versions to compare with Pushkin: the shorter 
original of 1869 and the version drastically rewritten in 1871, which in 
turn was altered and cut before publication of the vocal score in 1874. 
On the whole the 1869 version keeps a good deal closer to Pushkin than 
that of 1871, though in one or two details the later version is actually 
more faithful. For instance Xenia, in her first speech, speaks of her dead 
bridegroom lying “ in a dark grave, in a strange land’. In his original 
version Mussorgsky set the greater part of this little speech just as 
Pushkin wrote it, altering only the two adjectives “ dark” to “‘ damp ” 
and “ strange ” to “‘ far-off”. In the later version Mussorgsky discards 
all but four of Pushkin’s words, yet one of these four is the restored 
epithet “ strange ”. Another tiny phrase from this first speech of Xenia’s 
was transferred, in a slightly altered form, to another passage two pages 
farther on in the 1871 version. Indeed even in the 1869 version Pushkin’s 
text is treated with the utmost freedom and the action, too, is somewhat 
altered; in the 1871 version the action is still further altered by the 
insertion of the nurse’s “ gnat”’ song, the clapping game, the parrot 
incident and so on. The differences are most clearly shown in tabular 
form: 


Pushkin Mussorgsky (1869) Mussorgsky (1871) 
Xenia’s lament. Xenia’s lament, with the Xenia’s lament, with the 
Tsarevich’s map-reading. episodes of the chimin 


clock, the “* gnat ’’ song an 
the clapping game. 


Enter Boris, who addresses 
Xenia. 


The geography lesson. 


Scene with Semyon Godu- 
nov ; Boris dismisses Xenia 
and the nurse. 

Scene with Shuysky. 

Boris alone. 


Enter Boris, who addresses Enter Boris, who addresses 


Xenia and dismisses her and 
the nurse. 

The geography lesson. 
Boris’s monologue, “‘ I stand 
supreme in power” (based 
almost entirely on the text of 
his monologue in Pushkin’s 
seventh scene). 


Scene with a boyar. 


Scene with Shuysky. 
Boris alone. 


Xenia and dismisses her and 
the nurse. 

The geography lesson. 
Boris’s monologue (incor- 
porating only about eight 
lines of the Pushkin text) ; 
noise behind the scenes. 


Scene with a boyar. The 
Tsarevich’s account of the 
parrot. 

Scene with Shuysky. 

Boris alone. 

Hallucination scene, with 
the clock. 
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In both versions Mussorgsky makes Shuysky enter softly and overhear 
Boris’s remarks about him (which follow Pushkin exactly in the 1869 
version, but differ entirely in that of 1871); in Pushkin the prince enters 
directly after these remarks, at fig. 35 on p. 139 of the O.U.P. score. 
Boris’s second monologue, after Shuysky’s exit, begins in both versions 
with the first four lines of the equivalent passage in Pushkin, and then 
harks back to garbled versions of the end of the speech in Pushkin’s 
Scene 7, which has already furnished the text of the solo, “I stand 
supreme in power”. The lines which conclude both Mussorgsky 
versions—* O God on high! Thou who willest not the sinner’s death. 
. . . Have pity on me and grant my guilty soul forgiveness! ’’—owe 
nothing to either of the passages in Pushkin; they are entirely the com- 
poser’s invention, as of course was the hallucination caused by the 
chiming and the moving figures of the clock. 

Pushkin now turns from Boris to his rival, and in a series of five scenes 
shows the Pretender among his Polish supporters, enslaved by the beauty 
of Marina, daughter of Mniszek, the Wojewoda of Sandomierz, and later 
crossing the Russian frontier at the head of his troops. In the original 
version of his opera Mussorgsky passed over the whole of this sequence; 
indeed in the original version Grigory—** Dimitry ’”—disappears com- 
pletely after the inn scene; the dramatic limelight is concentrated on 
Boris. But in the second version of his opera Mussorgsky inserted two 
scenes (constituting the third act) which correspond to the Polish sequence 
in Pushkin. Which correspond, that is to say, superficially and in 
general function, but not at all in detail. Pushkin’s Scene 11—Dimitry 
holding a reception in Prince Constantin Wisnioviecki’s house at Cracow 
has no parallel in the opera and yielded Mussorgsky only two proper 
names for the entirely unconnected final scene of his second versiofi, the 
so-called ‘‘ revolution scene”? near Kromy: that of one of the priests, 
Czernikowski, and that of the bated nobleman Khrushchov. Except 
that the one is a Catholic priest and the other a Russian nobleman, these 
episodic figures have nothing in common with the characters who make 
fleeting appearances in Pushkin’s Scene 11. Textually Mussorgsky 
borrowed three words from it, an invocation of St. Ignatius for Ais Jesuit, 
Rangoni, in his second Polish scene (O.U.P. score, pp. 265-6). 

Mussorgsky’s first Polish scene corresponds to Pushkin’s twelfth 
scene. In both Marina is seen being adorned by her maidens, though 
Mussorgsky has transferred her father’s castle from Sambor to Sando- 
mierz. But textually the two scenes have only one phrase in common: 
Marina’s demand for “‘ My diamond crown! ”’ (or as Calvocoressi renders 
it, ““ My coronet and pearls! ”’, p. 231). But the whole dramatic context 
is different. In Pushkin it is the maid Ruzia who does most of the 
talking; she praises Dimitry, and her mistress merely pooh-poohs her in 
brief interjections. Mussorgsky inserted these Polish scenes so as to 
have a prima donna part in the opera; so he had to write for Marina on 
prima donna lines. The whole of her part here had to be invented, and 
her vanity and cold egotism are baldly set forth in her musically weak 
mazurka instead of being gradually revealed in the later course of the 
action. The latter part of the scene, with Rangoni—indeed the character 
of Rangoni—is entirely Mussorgsky’s. 

Pushkin’s thirteenth and fourteenth scenes are headed respectively 
“A Suite of Lighted Rooms in Mniszek’s Castle ’ (where a conversation 
between Mniszek and Wisnioviecki is interrupted by a polonaise in 
which the dancers, two and two, are heard discussing Dimitry and 
Marina) and “‘ Night. A Garden. A Fountain”. This fountain scene 
is long and dramatic. After a monologue by the waiting Dimitry, Marina 
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comes to him and there follows a powerfully conceived scene in which 
both their characters are fully revealed. Marina shows that she is in love, 
not with the man but with the possibility of a crown, while Dimitry is so 
far lost in love that he cares no more about the great adventure he has 
embarked on. Anxious to be loved for himself, not for what peeecene 
to be, he even confesses his imposture. Marina is shaken, but her ambi- 
tion steels her—and finally her stinging words steel Dimitry too. As she 
leaves him, he reflects: 

Ah no—’tis easier to fight with Godunov 

Or fence with courtly Jesuits 

Than with women. The Devil take them. . . 

Serpent! Serpent!... 
Now let us see how Mussorgsky has reshaped all this in the second 
scene of Act III. He begins with Pushkin’s stage-direction, adapting it 
not only for his own stage-direction (“A garden. A fountain. A moon- 
light night’), but also for the opening of Dimitry’s monologue, “At 
midnight . . . in the garden . . . by the fountain”. But his mono- 
logue is otherwise indebted to Pushkin only for the reference to Marina’s 
enchanting ‘‘ voice”? (which actually occurs in the play after her 
appearance). The scene with Rangoni is, of course, entirely Mussorgsky’s, 
but for the passing reference to “‘ St. Ignatius” already mentioned. 
Then Mussorgsky shows us the “ lighted rooms ”’ from outside, and the 
guests come out into the garden to the sound of the polonaise. But the 
dialogue which contains the substance of the Pushkin scene is replaced 
by a festive, patriotic and anti-Russian chorus. The duet for Dimitry 
and Marina, when the guests have gone indoors again, preserves the 
characters of the infatuated Pretender and the cold ambitious woman 
spurring him to action, but on much broader and simpler lines; Dimitry 
does not confess his fraud, and the scene ends with Marina asking, and 
being granted, forgiveness in a commonplace love duet—while the 
melodramatic Rangoni chuckles in the background.  Textually 
Mussorgsky’s libretto is indebted to Pushkin for nothing but single words 
here and there; the nearest it approaches even to paraphrase is at the 
bottom of p. 288 (‘‘ Pray spare me all this bombast ” in Calvocoressi’s 
version) : 

. f sone : I made this rendezvous with thee, not so as to hear the tender speeches 


__ Mussorgsky : Not for loving conversation, not for empty and stupid speeches, 
did I come to thee. . . 


and at the top of p. 294: 


Pushkin: Don’t torture me, exquisite Marina . 
Mussorgsky : Thou woundest my heart, cruel Marina . 


Pushkin’s Scene 15, the crossing of the frontier, has no equivalent in 
Mussorgsky. His sixteenth scene, Boris in council discussing the measures 
to be taken against the Pretender, also has no real equivalent in the 
opera, but it suggested the setting for the later death scene (which 
Pushkin laid in the Tsar’s apartments) and also contains the text. of 
what is generally known as “ Pimen’s tale ” in that scene (pp. 349-352). 
Only in Pushkin this account of the healing of the blind shepherd at the 
tomb of the real Dimitry is given not by Pimen but by the Patriarch; in 
the play, Pimen appears no more after the cell scene. Textually 
Mussorgsky follows the poet fairly faithfully, making only short cuts 
(with one of more than a dozen lines near the end) and a few verbal 
changes and inversions of the kind noted in earlier passages. 

Mussorgsky left aside Pushkin’s seventeenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
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scenes—Boris’s foreign mercenaries fleeing at the Battle of Novgorod- 
Seversk, the Pretender interrogating a prisoner and the Pretender seen 
in the forest after his reverse at the Battle of Dobrinichy—but the 
eighteenth gave him the memorable scene before St. Basil’s Cathedral, 
with the episode of the simpleton, which was the penultimate tableau of 
the opera as he first conceived it and the most serious of the losses in the 
definitive version, despite the wholesale transference of much of the 
simpleton music to the new final scene “‘in the forest near Kromy ” 
(pp. 314-7 to 381-4, and pp. 325-6 to 417-8). Mussorgsky’s text for 
the crowd music, up to the entry of the simpleton and his tormentors, is 
a very free paraphrase of the poet’s text, embodying only a few of his 
actual words and phrases. Mityukha is an invention of the composer’s; 
Pushkin specifies only “a member of the crowd”, “ another”, “a 
third” and “‘a fourth”. On the other hand Mussorgsky makes the 
simpleton say “ Simpleton, arise, pray to God Almighty ” (p. 315) instead 
of naming himself as in Pushkin: ‘‘ Wikolka, arise”’, &c. He also omits 
the incident of the old woman giving the simpleton the kopek which is 
stolen from him. But on the whole the simpleton episode, including his 
conversation with the Tsar, is quite close to Pushkin, though there are 
the usual unmotivated verbal changes: e.g. the Tsar says “‘ Don’t touch 
him! ” (p. 323) instead of ‘‘ Leave him alone”’. The chorus of people 
begging for bread was Mussorgsky’s idea; in Pushkin the crowd only 
cry, “‘ The Tsar, the Tsar’s coming!’ And so was that stroke of genius, 
the simpleton left alone on the empty stage; in Pushkin the scene ends 
with his words “‘ It is not so ordered by God’s Mother” (bottom of 
P- 324). 

The last parallel between the poet’s version and the composer’s is in 
the death scene, the twenty-first in Pushkin’s play, the seventh and last 
in Mussorgsky’s first version, and the penultimate in his second version. 
Mussorgsky’s really has very little in common with Pushkin’s. As I have 
already mentioned, the very settings differ; indeed the whole action 
differs in the opera. In the play we see Boris in his palace conversing 
with his trusted general Basmanov—who will be the first to desert the 
Godunov family after Boris’s death; Basmanov, left alone, reveals his 
ambitions in a short monologue; there is an alarm outside; the Tsar has 
been taken suddenly ill; he is carried in dying, surrounded by his family 
and the boyars. Compare this with the opera. The Council of Boyars 
is discussing a suitable punishment for the Pretender; Shuysky gives his 
account of the Tsar’s odd behaviour, in the middle of which the Tsar 
himself enters in a half-lunatic frenzy; finally Shuysky introduces Pimen 
whose account of the blind shepherd, taken, as I have already explained, 
from the Patriarch’s speech in an entirely different council scene in 
Pushkin, completes the Tsar’s collapse; the Tsarevich is sent for. From 
that point there is a real parallel between play and opera: the Tsar 
takes leave of his son, giving him much good counsel, and dies—though 
in the play we do not actually see his death. But the Tsar’s farewell in 
the opera owes surprisingly little to that in the play. He begins “ Leave 
us! let all go away!” (in Pushkin: “‘ Let ail go away—leave the 
Tsarevich alone ‘with me”) and the opening of his actual farewell is 
practically the same as in Pushkin: “ Farewell, my son. And now your 
time has come to reign . . . ” (p. 355). Only the words “ I am dying ” 
were interpolated by Mussorgsky. And when we get to p. 358, with the 
injunction to take care of Xenia, we find Mussorgsky again incorporating 
a line and a half of Pushkin. But between those points paraphrase and 
condensation have been carried so far—sixty-three lines of blank verse 
providing no more than forty-seven bars of music—ihat Mussorgsky’s 
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intervening text embodies only thirteen of Pushkin’s actual words. The 
death-knell and the chorus behind the scenes were Mussorgsky’s idea. 
At the reference to the skhima (the taking of monastic vows when on the 
point of death) at fig. 63 he again borrows one or two words and phrases 
from Pushkin, but the bulk of the text is his own. 

Pushkin’s play has three more scenes—Basmanov being persuaded to 
change sides, the proclamation of Dimitry in Moscow and the murder of 
Boris’s widow and son—but they failed to inspire Mussorgsky. In 1869 
he ended his opera with the death of Boris; and when in 1872 he added 
the so-called “‘ revolution scene” near Kromy he took for it from 
Pushkin nothing but a couple of proper names and the simpleton episode 
from the scene before St. Basil’s. 

Those are the essential facts of the relationship between Mussorgsky’s 
libretto and Pushkin’s play. They need little comment; most of them 
speak for themselves. Some of Mussorgsky’s changes are easily under- 
standable and quite justifiable; others—particularly the minor verbal 
alterations—seem pointless. Some of the major changes—such as the 
introduction of Rangoni, the melodramatic treatment of Boris’s halluci- 
nations in the terem scene (particularly its second version) and in the 
council of boyars, the banalization of the scene between Marina and 
Dimitry by the fountain—are altogether regrettable. But one point does 
emerge very markedly: the seven scenes which constitute the 1869 
version are not only the best musically and make a more satisfaetory 
dramatic whole? than either the 1872 version or the cut version of the 
latter which Mussorgsky published in 1874 (the original Bessel vocal 
score) ; they are also much more faithful to Pushkin. 


7. A note on the autograph piano score of the St. Basil’s scene, describing it as “ Fifth Act. First 
Tableau ”’, suggests that these seven scenes were, after all, only a selection from Mussorgsky’s original design. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE CATHEDRAL 
TRADITION 


By T. CoNsTANTINIDES 


RECENT experiences of a business man (of all people) have prompted the 
E enquiry, “ Ought not the prayers and renderings of church music to be 
primarily expressive of devoutness of feeling?” Before any opinion on 
the question is expressed, it will be as well to relate in some detail how 
it arose. 
Sitting one day in his office with a newspaper before him, he caught 
sight of a picture of some people lying dead of starvation in an Athens 
street. Resolving to do something about it, there came into his mind a 
recollection of the appeal the singing he had once heard in the Greek 
é Cathedral had made to him when a boy ; and the question arose in his 
( mind as to whether business men could be induced to attend such a 
service if one could be arranged in a City of London Anglican church. 
Three months later the answer was provided in the shape of some six 
hundred or so of them doing so, contributing over £500 to the collection 
in aid of Greek sufferers, and, what was still more striking, making no 
secret of the depth of satisfaction they had derived from a particularly 
moving rendering of the centuries-old liturgy. The difference in the 
looks on their faces as they arrived and as they left was no mere flight 
of the beholder’s imagination and his impression was amply confirmed 
by the trouble some of them took in letting the promoter of the service 
know how they felt about it. 

That this result was due to no mere idle curiosity was only too evident 
when, a year later, the same thing was repeated in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with over two thousand people present and, still later, when the self-same 
singing was rendered by itself, in Concert spirituel form, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, before an audience of some eight hundred consisting largely 
of the habitués of educational, musical and ecclesiastical centres. 

Perhaps the commonest remark overheard on this occasion was, 
“* When I saw the programme ”’—translations of the words of the liturgy 
had been provided—* I thought I was going to be bored stiff!”’ Yet, 
not only did the audience sit rapt through an hour and a half of nothing 
more than they might have heard any Sunday in the Greek Cathedral 
had they been induced to go there, but they even asked that the items 
which had most appealed to them should be repeated at the end of the 
programme. To those interested in church-going, especially those whose 
churches to-day are normally less than half-filled, and even more parti- 
cularly to those responsible for the rendering of the services, such facts 
cannot be without significance. 

Not the least striking features in the newspaper notices of these 
presentations of liturgical music was, first, the consistent use of the word 
** devout ” and, what was perhaps still more significant, an equally 
consistent precedence was given by the critics to that aspect of the 
renderings over mere questions of technique. Criticism of so many of the 
oratorios and the like to-day more often than not will be found to deal 
primarily, if not solely, with the technicalities of performance. 

Being himself interested to a certain extent in Anglican church services, 
the business man in whose mind these questions originated contrasted 
with these experiences the absence of feeling he had found there 
and, subconsciously till now, had so frequently deplored ; and being 
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inexperienced in such things, he had yet to learn of the existence of a hard- 
baked tradition in Anglican church circles against the introduction of 
such feeling into the rendering of the music, let alone the prayers. It 
was hard to believe. Only too conscious of the habits of thought in 
business people generally, he had been apt to think it not surprising that 
religious expression, no less than anything else in life, should have come 
to lose much of its soul in an age which had had for its primary object 
the gaining of the world—an age, in short, which calls for so much that 
is matter-of-fact, cold and calculating. But that such lack of feeling 
should have developed into a fetish and, as he has since been told, that 
there were some who adopted an “‘ over my dead body first ”’ attitude 
towards any who might attempt to modify it, seemed altogether too 
** Erewhonish ”’ to be true. 

To say the least it was depressing, more particularly because it 
anticipated a question which had already begun to form in his mind, 
namely, “ If Greek sacred music can be made to affect one so profoundly, 
why not English, with its much greater wealth of fine old anthems and the 
like ?”’ Nor was that all ; for he had already formed the conclusion that 
until the rendering of the music, not to mention the prayers, in the 
majority of churches could be re-adapted to the expression of feeling 
as well as of thought, there would be little likelihood of any appreciable 
revival of interest in attending them. Or, to put it still more positively, 
until the churches roused themselves to put more heart and soul into the 
rendering of their services, the public would continue to deriye whatever 
inspiration it could only from the seats of learning and to seek spiritual 
refreshment only from the concert-halls and suchlike places. 

Not being content to accept frustration, he began probing into the 
truth or otherwise of what he was eventually led to think of in terms of 
“the cathedral tradition ’’, discussing it with “ all sorts and conditions 
of men ”’; and while there seemed to be no doubt in the minds of any of 
them that there was such a thing, no two of them seemed to agree as to 
how it had come about. Summed up for him variously as “ passionless ”’, 
** pure white ”’, “‘ tonically pure” and the like, it was represented by 
some as a reaction against “high” church practices, by others as a 
reaction against Victorian sentimentalism, others still said church music 
was composed specifically with an eye to technical cleverness rather than 
to any expression of devoutness of feeling, and it was even suggested that 
it was intended for the indulgence of the performer and not for listeners. 
And so on and on. 

In a musically untrained practical business mind, however, one 
thought seemed to cut through all such opinions : either the music was 
a means of conveying the sense of the text round which it was written 
or it was not ; and if not, why had they been so linked together ? More- 
over, three most telling appreciations at least had been expressed after 
the afore-mentioned recital at the Central Hall which only too clearly 
suggested that not all those in authority appeared to think alike about the 
matter. One, from a Precentor-to-be of one of the Chapels Royal, ran : 
“I hope we shall hear them again in the near future, as they really are 
a most excellent team of singers” ; the second, from the Secretary of a 
London University College : ‘‘ If England heard such music often, we 
might be won in large measure from paganism”; and the third, from a 
Canon of Westminster : ‘“‘ Church music as it should be sung, and which 
can only come from a depth of religious feeling.” 

Having next to no experience myself of the “ cathedral ” or indeed 
any other tradition behind church music, and not being a performer 
but only a very attentive and appreciative listener, I can only advance an 
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opinion from that particular angle. Fortunately, however, two authori- 
tative dicta are to hand as I write which appear to offer a clue to the 
solution of the difficulty. The first is by Dr. Egon Wellesz, of Oxford 
University, in a brief introductory lecture to a recital of early Byzantine 
music, a subject on which he is in a very special degree an authority: 

The artist’s expression had to adapt itself to the spirit of Orthodox liturgy and 
could never break the rules by adopting a personal accent in its relation with the 
object of worship. He felt himself, in company with all other artists, as a link in the 
chain, with his position determined by his piety. 

The second was expressed by the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ in 
his “* Pelican ” book, ‘ Music in England’ : 

Modern services and anthems, . . . though produced in huge quantities, seldom 
represent modern English music in a way the old masters of ecclesiastical compo- 
sition represent their own periods in the eyes of historians. The explanation is 
simple : the great composers were once bred by the Church, whereas nowadays they 
are much more likely to come from the schools of music and the universities. 

In both cases the italics are mine, and if those emphasized passages 
mean anything at all, it is that the final determining factor in the 
rendering of any kind of music is the spirit in which, and the character 
through which, the composer was actuated at the time of composing it : 
and if that is the case, mere mastery of technique is only the finished 
performer’s first consideration. For like a truly great actor, while he need 
not be the kind of character he is portraying, he must be able for the time 
being to live the part he is interpreting, otherwise his rendering must 
inevitably fall short of a true and wholly intelligible presentation of all 
it is intended to express. (Incidentally, it is interesting to note the more 
modern development in the casting of plays which, by seeking actors of 
temperament akin to the part, makes for more natural acting and calls 
for so much less effort of impersonation and risk of dissimilarity in effect.) 

From all this it seems that my business man was right when positing 
his question in the form of “‘ Ought church music to be primarily ex- 
pressive of devoutness of feeling ?”’, for until it is decided what kind of 
music is most needed to-day, we cannot settle the kind of composer to whom 
we should look for our media of worship. 

As to the kind of music that is needed to-day, our business man has 
gathered certain very definite indications from the kind of response it 
drew not only from some 3,400 seemingly highly satisfied listeners, but 
also from at least three individuals whose positions guarantee that they 
know something about the matter. The fact that more often than not 
cathedral services are poorly attended and depressing, and churches 
empty, supports his argument in another way. I myself have dropped 
into such places as St. Paul’s and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—surely 
the homes of the cathedral tradition—to find only a handful of people 
attracted to attend them. 

Discussing it with a well-known authority, my attention was drawn 
to the following as containing the kernel of the matter: 

. . . there are in fact two distinct points of view about what it is customary to 
call “‘ Cathedral Music’. They are not opposed or necessarily irreconcilable, but 


in order to reconcile them it is necessary to take both into account. . . . 

As the one point of view is undeniably the traditional one of the Church of 
England, the other may fairly be described as “* Free Church ”. 

The one postulates daily worship according to a “ godly and decent order ” 
(liturgical rites) in every parish church and chapel of the realm, and, in order that the 
worship might be choral in cathedral and collegiate churches and chapels, the choir 
establishments, clerical and lay, were set up and have been maintained through the 
centuries. The actual statutes which govern St. George’s in this matter were 
granted in the reign of King Edward III (1352). 

The other claims that, since music in church is a human offering to the praise 
and glory of God (this is common ground), it can only be made acceptable by the 
most rigorous preparation, and therefore musical services must be comparatively rare. 
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The one aims at forming habits of choral worship, the other, by associating it 
with special occasions, at stimulating a sense of exalted devotion in those who take 


part in it, and incidentally producing a higher standard in their performance. 

It need hardly be said on which side Walford ranged himself. Had not each 
Sunday service at the Temple been to him an event, and had he not rejoiced that 
there he had been able to hold six practices a week for two services, most of the 
music for which was already known to the singers ? 

He was all for occasions rather than habits, although as an artist he could not 
fail to recognize that technique must become habitual to be serviceable. 
Important, however, as is the soul-destroying influence of routine 

and too great frequency of performance, one hesitates to accept it as the 
be-all and end-all of the question. Knowing sufficient of the British 
aversion to “‘ wearing one’s heart on one’s sleeve ’’, one wonders how 
much a display of technique may not have been allowed to become a 
less embarrassing substitute for an outward expression of one’s innermost 
feelings. 

As regards the kind of composer to whom we should look for the 
musical media of our worship, no one will deny the desirability of 
William Byrd, for example ; and the extent to which the sense of worship 
entered into his process of composition is only too evident when he 
himself wrote of it: 

Furthermore, there is in those very sentiments—as I have learned by experience— 
a mysterious hidden power, so that to anyone who considers carefully the divine 
mysteries and seriously ponders them in his heart the most appropriate strains occur 
of their own accord in some strange way.® 


What, then, can be done? As my business friend is fond of saying, 
** T suppose an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory ’’, and as he has 
the means as well as the will to try things out, I have suggested that when 
next he gives a demonstration of Greek choral music he should include 
an English anthem or two with an eye to devoutness of feeling as its 
primary element. Nor is this so foolish as it might seem. For the choir 
of the Greek Cathedral is an all-British one, not only trained in a phonetic 
rendering of the Greek liturgy, but steeped in a style which I am told 
is peculiar to its present choirmaster. In this, it seems, he has achieved 
in regard to Greek church music precisely what my business friend desires 
to find in Anglican church singing ; for Greeks who travel between New 
York and Athens via London are apt to tell the frequenters of Greek 
churches in the two former places that if they want to hear real singing of 
Greek liturgical music they should go to London. 

As a matter of fact experiments along such lines in regard to English 
church music are in course of preparation and not without some altogether 
unlooked-for surprises. In the opinion of this choirmaster many of the 
familiar anthems do not lend themselves to his particular form of 
rendering. What does this signify? Can the more phlegmatic western 
temperament be satisfied with a form of rendering peculiar to itself or, in 
other words, is “‘ the Cathedral tradition” right for westerners? Or is 
it that, having acquired a habit of losing their sense of worship in an 
over-elaboration of musical technicality, they have neglected the music 
more fitted to an expression of the former, keeping instead to the fore 
only so much more of that which is appropriate to the latter ? 

Perhaps the real answer to the title of this article is that the time has 
come once more to get back to simplicity (not necessarily only in plain- 
song form) and a heartfelt sincerity in the fullest possible expression of 
the sense of the words, before there can be anything in the nature of a 
widespread and sustained revival of interest in church worship. 


1. * Walford Davies’, by H. C. Colles (Oxford University Press, 1942). 
2. Preface to William Byrd’s ‘ Gradualia’ (1605), translated by Frank Howes. 
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ELGAR’S MUSIC FOR ‘THE STARLIGHT 
EXPRESS’ 
By A. E. Keeton 
I.— THE SCORE 


Elgar was a genuine theatre composer ; bad he been born in an operatic country, 
indubitably he would have turned to opera. 
Tuts remark is pertinent ; nevertheless, one of Elgar’s very few contri- 
butions to the stage, ‘ The Starlight Express’, was not composed until 
he was fifty-one. It was first given at the Kingsway Theatre during the 
winter of 1915-16, had but a short run of some six weeks and has never 
been revived. From the outset this score seemed dogged by disaster. 
The Zeppelins of the last war were becoming more and more persistent 
over London that Christmas, making anxious going for a large theatre 
crowded with children both on and off the stage. Elgar himself is said 
to have been far more preoccupied about ensuring all possible safety 
for the children, organizing A.R.P. drills and shelters, and so on, than 
with the actual rehearsals. Basil Dean was to have been producer and 
had already begun his work when he was suddenly called up to serve 
in France. Lena Ashwell replaced him. It was her first experience in 
this kind of theatre work, and her whole style, stagecraft and general 
tradition—whatever their individual merits—were certainly singularly 
remote from juvenile mystical phantasy and music such as Elgar’s. 
Finally the Kingsway Theatre was burned to the ground and with it 
went all the ‘ Starlight Express’ stage properties, settings, band-parts 
and conductor’s score. What was not destroyed, however, was Elgar’s 
precious manuscript full score with his own emendations, his own ideas 
as to the exact interpretation he wanted and various improvements on 
his first draft score, doubtless copied in by his intrepid music scribe, 
Lady Elgar. The score is signed “‘ Edward Elgar, Finis,” with under- 
neath, presumably, his wife’s intials, “‘ A.E., December 1915”. It has 
remained safely in the hands of its publishers, Messrs. Elkin & Co. In 
1933 the conductor Joseph Lewis, an Elgar enthusiast, borrowed the 
full score and constructed from it a selection for broadcasting of about 
forty minutes’ duration. From that year on down to 1940 the B.B.C., 
under Mr. Lewis’s direction, gave this broadcast annually on February 
24th, the anniversary of Elgar’s death—a meagre enough presentation of 
a three-act work of some two and a half to three hours’ duration. Still, 
it was at least a slight memento. In 1940, however, this broadcasting 
score was also, alas, destroyed by enemy action and went up in smoke 
with quantities of other valuable material in the hands of the B.B.C. 
‘The Music Makers ’, Op. 69, has been cited as the score in which 
Elgar gave the freest rein to his love of self-quotation. I should say, 
though, that ‘ The Starlight Express’, in proportion to its length, is 
even fuller of self-reminiscences. I have found it a really engrossing 
study to unearth these from one source and another. The first germ can 
be traced back to 1871, when Elgar, aged fourteen, composed the libretto 
and score of a musical play for children, ‘ The Wand of Youth’. It was 
performed in the home circle, and the story goes that the composer, needing 
an unobtainable double bass for certain special effects, in the forthright 
manner characteristic of him his whole life long simply made one for 


1. ‘Elgar: his Life and Works’, by Basil Maine, 2 vols. (G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 1933). 
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himself. All that remains of this early effort is its title and a handful of 
pieces which Elgar arranged thirty-six years later in his two orchestral 
suites, Op. 1 (a and b), with the sub-title Music for a Child’s Play ’, 
The ‘ Little Bells ’ tune from the second suite is a leading theme through- 
out the whole of ‘ The Starlight Express ’, merging in the finale of the 
last act into the old carol ‘ The First Nowell ’, out of which Elgar created 
a gem of polyphony, and one wholly native in its provenance. 

In other parts of the score there are distinct echoes from the Spanish 
serenade, ‘Stars of the Summer Night’, Op. 23; from ‘ Caractacus ’, 
Op. 35; and from Op. 42, the incidental music to George Moore and 
W. B. Yeats’s play ‘Grania and Diarmid’. There are also decided 
flashes from two of Elgar’s finest groups of unaccompanied part-songs, 
Opp. and 53. 

landscape music of the second act of ‘ The 
Starlight Express’ I was rather surprised to find no quotations either 
from the ‘ Bavarian Highlands’ score or the overture ‘ In the South’, 
but there are clear suggestions of the ‘ Falstaff’ dream interlude music, 
Op. 68.? Still closer than any of these reminiscences is the lovely ‘ Dream 
Children ’ suite. Pondering over this particular score I have wondered 
whether Elgar, reading Lamb’s essay, asked himself whether here was a 
possible libretto for the theatre music that perpetually haunted him. 
Perhaps it was the pervading sadness of Lamb’s sketch that made him 
reject the idea. 

With all this ‘ The Starlight Express ’ is thoroughly homogeneous in 
its fabric, terse and pellucid. The main exposition rests throughout with 
the orchestra, which Elgar kept to small Mozartian proportions. As 
always when he felt and enjoyed his own music most intensely, he 
links it here in tender intimacy with his life and friendships ; for I find 
this intimacy as much in ‘ The Starlight Express’ score as in the 
‘Enigma’ Variations and in the only too few works for solo string 
instruments he left us. He uses no chorus, but of the two vocal parts 
for baritone and soprano, the baritone is really the prolocutor—a sort 
of Greek chorus throughout—a hurdy-gurdy man adored by the children. 
Elgar gave his hurdy-gurdy man plenty to do both as singer and actor. 
The part was beautifully interpreted by a promising young baritone, 
Charles Mott, lent to Elgar by Beecham. Shortly after his appearance in 
‘The Starlight Express’ Mott was killed on the Flanders front. The 
soprano part flits through the score like a spirit of laughter, half sylph, 
half human, a truly Shelleyan phantom—with short strophes of song 
that an Agnes Nicholls in her day or a Maggie Teyte might have well 
loved to sing. Neither fine incidental music nor music to attract children, 
of whatever nationality, has ever overcrowded the world’s repertory. 
In the latter category I can recall little in opera, ballet and what not 
beyond Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und Gretel ’, Stravinsky’s ‘ Petrushka’, 
Tchaikovsky’s two fairy-tale ballets ‘ Nutcracker ’ and ‘ Sleeping Beauty ’, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Snegurotchka ’ or Ravel’s ‘ Ma Mére l’Oye’. In 
the former I should like to mention the much slighter yet of its kind 
first-rate incidental music composed round Maeterlinck’s ‘ Blue Bird ’ 
or Barrie’s ‘ Mary Rose’ by Norman O'Neill and ‘ Where the Rainbow 
Ends ’, which has stood a perennial test of over thirty years’ popularity 
with Roger Quilter’s delightful score. As far as its music is concerned 
* The Starlight Express ’ deserves full prestige and prominence amongst 
the best incidental and children’s music. 


®. I have to thank Messrs. Novello, Boosey & Hawkes, Schott and Keith Prowse for most kindly lending 
me so many of their Elgar publications for comparison. But first and foremost I have to thank Messrs. Elkin 
& Co. for entrusting an irreplaceable manuscript to my keeping for some weeks. 
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May runs laughing into June—the scene is set in mountain, forest, lake. . 

Night slowly brings her mystery and beauty to the world. . . . Filmy patterns of 

lines spinning through the air stretch from the sunimits of the distant Alps and knot 

themselves to the crests of pine trees far below. . . . There is a tautness in each of 
these lines. They will twang with delicate music if the winds sweep across them. 

. . » They link up with cables of thick, elastic darkness—the rails of the “ Starlight 

Express ” packed with children and initiate grown-ups scattering magic stardust 

on a peacefully sleeping world.§ 

Librettos that grow root, stem and flower from the same kind of soil 
as a composer’s music can be counted on one’s ten fingers. It would be 
hard, I think, to find a type of fantasy with an approach to life and 
childhood as peculiarly akin in all its essentials to Elgar’s musical vision 
as is Algernon Blackwood’s ‘ Prisoner in Fairyland’. First published in 
the spring of 1913, this book at once made its author’s name. Messrs. 
Macmillan, his publishers, consider it Blackwood’s most outstandingly 
characteristic work. It is still in demand. By an odd coincidence Black- 
wood’s fundamental moral is practically identical with the germ idea 
evolved by the fourteen-year-old Elgar for the book of his juvenile 
musical play composed when Blackwood cannot have been more than 
three years old. The pity of it is that an overloaded, over-symbolized 
stage script concocted from ‘ Prisoner in Fairyland ’ inevitably swamped 
Elgar’s music, and that what should have been an epoch-making success 
proved a wretched fiasco. Written a year or more before the holocaust of 
1914-18 and re-read to-day in a bomb-riven world of shattered humanity, 
Blackwood’s book can hold the imagination in far firmer grip by its 
prophetic conception even than in 1913. The author’s main thesis is 
that our planet is more and more sadly deflecting from its star-born 
origin as an integral unit in the federation of an infinite universe. He 
covers more than five hundred closely written pages spread over a huge 
panorama crowded with a cosmogony of children, grown-ups, animals, 
birds, trees, flowers—all portrayed with a mysterious aura of their own 
and held together with a most arresting anthology of excerpts from star 
prose and poetry collected from many nations. Here I think Mr. Blackwood 
had best take up the tale himself : 


I am no playwright ; I possess none of the necessary talents. I have never 
started a play on my own initiative. One or two small stage productions of my work 
have always been the outcome of requests by others to dramatize some story or it 
might be simply the flash of an idea in one of my books. Thus the little play “ Going 
through the Crack ”’ was developed for me out of my novel “‘ The Education of Uncle 
Paul” meaning the tiny opening perceptible between Yesterday and To-morrow. 
In 1915 when “ A Prisoner in Fairyland” was at its high peak of circulation a 
Miss Violet Pearn obtained my permission to adapt it as a play for children. 
Music only emerged as quite an afterthought. Elgar’s name cropped up—I had 
never met him and knew next to nothing of his music. However, various people, 
myself amongst them, were bold enough to approach the great man. He at once 


fell in with the proposal. 

How Elgar could possibly have accepted the involved farrago of 
Miss Pearn’s script of muddled, or what the grown-ups in Blackwood’s 
book call “‘ wumbled ”, mysticism is inexplicable.‘ I can only imagine 
that Elgar was so delighted with the main theme of Algernon Blackwood’s 
airborne night express, driven and manned by the march of youth, that 
he hardly glanced at the script, leaving the producer to fit it into the 
music. The charm and fascination of Blackwood’s style is his power of 


3. From Algernon Blackwood’s ‘ Prisoner in Fairyland ’. 

4. ©. B. Clarence, who played the one adult spoken part of the “‘ wumbled Daddie"’, has written to me: 
“* It is all so long ago now and I’ve played so many parts since that a good deal of my experience in ‘ The 
Starlight Express’ has faded from my memory. I do remember, though, that it was one of the strangest 
and most moving parts I’ve ever h The music was haunting in its beauty—I was proud to be associated 


with it—at the same time I felt there was something wholly wrong in the script ”’. 
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elaboration and embroidery in his own medium of words which he crowds 
like flights of birds, tender and gay in their plumage, and full of verbal 
music. Elgar, on the other hand had a wonderful faculty for terse con- 
densation. Compare for instance his manipulation of Newman’s ‘ Dream 
of Gerontius ’ (which takes far less time to perform as an oratorio than 
to read as a poem) with Gustav Holst’s treatment of the opening 
description of ‘ Egdon Heath ’ in Hardy’s ‘ Return of the Native ’, one 
of the most unforgettable examples in our language of words piled up 
with irresistible force and light in each expressive facet, read in a flash 
of time, whereas Holst’s setting, of which one would not wish to eliminate 
a note, takes quite a quarter of an hour to perform. For artists of the 
temperament of Blackwood and Elgar, if only we have eyes to perceive, a 
star is reflected in every one of life’s puddles. In their analogous philo- 
sophy a miracle can be lurking round the corner of most human existences. 
And miraculously there happens to be alive now, and in the full flush of 
his artistic career, one with much the same kind of imagination as 
Elgar and Blackwood, who, I believe, could, ifhe would, distil a script from 
‘A Prisoner in Fairyland ° to fit Elgar’s score perfectly. I am thinking 
of J. B. Priestley, who has the same insight into the child mind, the same 
brand of what one may term true mystic clear-sightedness. He is, besides, 
musically equipped for the task, and above all completely at home in 
theatre or film world—and what a magnificent film, provided of course 


that Elgar’s music be jealously respected, this Blackwood-Elgar ‘ Starlight 
Express ’ combination conjures up. Is there no one to put the proposition 
before Mr. Priestley? In any remodelling, though, Blackwood’s lyrics 
should certainly be retained exactly as he wrote them. Elgar’s settings 
of these are amongst his most beautifully conceived vocal work. 
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KOZELUCH RITROVATO 
By Orro Ericnu Deutscu 


** PARTURIUNT Montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” The mountains, in 
this case, being Mozart and Beethoven; the mouse Leopold Kozeluch. 
Our story, however, does not deal with a struggle between the eternal 
masters and ephemeral would-be masters; it does not question “ great- 
ness in music”, but rather greatness in musicology. Some famous 
names in musicology are involved; their brilliance, however, cannot be 
dimmed by failure to attribute three little pianoforte duets to their 
rightful composer. The reason for this failure was the attempt to 
identify fashionable music by means of style. To do these musicologists 
greater justice than they did to the real composer of the duets, we must 
start methodically, though perhaps in a dry manner; all the fun of the 
fair, however, will be there at the end. 

The Manuscript Department of the British Museum has, since 
1880-81, been in possession of an oblong folio volume which contains 
various Music manuscripts and is lettered “‘ Mozart’. Its press-mark is 
Additional MS. 31,748. Among the five pieces in this collection, bound 
by the B.M. authorities, are three which were purchased, together With 
Add. MS. 31,750, another ‘‘ Mozart” manuscript, from the collector 
Julian Marshall (1835-1904). Marshall bought these four pieces, as 
genuine Mozart autographs, from W. Guatelli Bey, the son of Guatelli 
Pasha, musical director to the Court of Turkey. The Pasha is said to 
have had them given to him by the Sultan Abdul Aziz (1830-76), who 
had himself received them earlier as a present from the Emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, probably during the Sultan’s sensational visit to 
Western Europe in 1867. According to this story the manuscripts have 
changed hands at least five times within a dozen years. 

Judging from experience, it seems improbable that the Austrian 
Emperor ever gave away music autographs of any importance, even 
from the private collections of the Habsburg family (not to mention the 
Court Library). He certainly had no such manuscripts in his private 
apartments, and it would have shocked his librarians if he had asked even 
for a manuscript copy of music from the libraries as a gift for a royal 
visitor. Besides, these manuscripts were never mentioned among the 
many valuable autographs in Viennese collections, at least not as 
Mozart’s; and to present the Sultan with dubious or spurious manu- 
scripts might have caused a third Turkish siege of Vienna. 

The ‘ Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum’, covering the period of 1876-1881 and published in 1882, 
gives under Nos. 31,748 and 31,750 not only the titles of those four 
“* Mozart autographs’, but also those of the following two genuine 
Mozart works, bound up with three of those in the first volume men- 
tioned : ‘De Profundis clamavi’ of 1771 (K. 93) and Mozart’s own 
arrangement of his C minor Serenade for wind instruments (1782) as a 
string Quintet (K. 406, now 516b), made in 1787. These two genuine 
autographs came to the B.M. from different sources, neither of them, 
however, through Marshall. 

The three dubious manuscripts in No. 31,748 (containing in all 27 pages 
oblong folio) are : 

(a) Trio: Allegro (incomplete) and Rondo (Allegretto) in D major 
for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, in score—folios 3 to 9—K. Appendix 


52, now App. 284 h. 
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(b) Gavotte (Andantino) in F major, Allegro in B flat major and 
the first 6 bars of a Funeral March (Marcia lugubre) in C minor for 
piano duet—ff. 10 to 12—K. App. 41a, now App. 284g. 

(c) Rondo (Allegretto) in B flat major for piano solo—ff. 13 to 14— 
K. 511a, now App. 284i. 

The single manuscript (d), No. 31,750 (2 pages oblong folio) is a 
Minuet with (incomplete) Trio in C major for orchestra : K. 25a, now 
App. 293a. Kéchel made a note on this manuscript in 1873, when it 
was still at Constantinople, and dated it c. 1765. 

Paul, Count Waldersee, the editor of the second edition of Kéchel’s 
Mozart Catalogue, without seeing the manuscripts (a), (b) and (c), and 
therefore without dating them,! accepted the statements of the B.M. 
Catalogue of Add. MSS. in 1905. Waldersee himself was quoted by 
Augustus Hughes-Hughes as his authority in the latter’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Manuscript Music in the British Museum ’ (3 vols. 1906-9). While the 
Add. MSS. Catalogue dated (a), (b) and (c) simply as “eighteenth 
century ”, the Music MSS. Catalogue dated it, like (d), as belonging to 
about 1765, when Mozart was still under the age of ten. 

In 1910-11, Wyzewa and Saint-Foix, the famous French Mozart 
scholars, who had seen photographs only of the manuscripts, published 
a series of articles on manuscript (a) in ‘ Le Guide musical ’, denying 
Mozart the credit for this work. Charles Malherbe of Brussels told them 
in 1911 that the manuscripts, the originals of which he had seen in 
London, were not in Mozart’s handwriting. 

In 1919 Saint-Foix identified the single manuscript (d) as the first 
of 12 Minuets for orchestra (without violas) which Beethoven wrote for 
some state balls held in the Assembly Hall of the Imperial Palace in 
Vienna in 1799 (published by Jean Chantavoine, Paris, 1906). 

At the same time, Saint-Foix came to the conclusion that (a), (b) and 
(c) were also written by Beethoven, and published, in 1920, an article 
on these manuscripts in the ‘ Rivista musicale italiana’? in which he 
reproduced five pages from the manuscripts (a) to (d) in facsimiles. 
Saint-Foix assumed that Waldersee (or rather the B.M. authorities) had 
been deceived by the neat handwriting of the youthful Beethoven. 

In 1926 Saint-Foix published in Paris the works (a), (b) and (c) as 
Tome II of * Publications de la Société Frangaise de Musicologie ’, under 
the title ‘ G@uvres inédites de Beethoven’ (500 copies). He dated the 
Trio and the Duets® between 1785 and 1790 (i.e. Beethoven still under 
the age of twenty), and the Rondo a little later. He said in 1926 of the 
Duets, in much the same terms as in his article of 1920 : 

Quant aux deux piéces pour le piano a quatre mains, l’influence de Mozart s'y 

montre encore d’une maniére sensible : la Gavotte (Andantino) et I’ Allegro qui \a 

suit, avec ses brusques et caractéristiques modulations, tout 4 fait inattendues, nous 

montrent le jeune musicien travaillant dans une atmosphére toute imprégnée, toute 
saturée de l’immortel parfum de Mozart ! Mais que dire des quelques mesures de 


la Marcia lugubre, hélas, inachavée ? N’annoncent-elles pas déja et de saisissante 
fagon le sombre défilé qui, plus tard, traversera la Symphonie héroique ? 


Ludwig Schiedermair, in his exhaustive book ‘ Der junge Beethoven ’ 
(1925), does not mention these works, although he gives in the bibio- 
graphy at the end the title of Saint-Foix’s article of 1920. 

Willy Hess, of Winterthur (Switzerland), in his very useful article 
Welche Werke Beethovens fehlen in der Breitkopf & Hiartel’schen 
Gesamt-Ausgabe ?’ published in the ‘ Neues Beethoven-Jahrbuch ’ of 


1. He ranged (c) among the works of 1787, however. 
> Mozart et le jeune Beethoven : les manuscripts inconnus du British Museum.’ 
* There is one more page, the second, of the Duets, reproduced in facsimile. 
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1937, follows Saint-Foix in accepting Beethoven’s authorship for (a), 
(b) and (c). 

In the same year, 1937, Saint-Foix’s decision was also accepted by 
Alfred Einstein, in the third edition of Kéchel’s Catalogue. 

In January 1941 Jack Werner published in ‘ Music & Letters’ an 
article entitled ‘ Four Unknown Early Works by Beethoven’. These, 
however, had been known since 1926 at least, and because Mr. Werner 
thought the “ private edition ” of the Société Francaise de Musicologie 
inaccurate, he published in 1940-41, with some corrections, “ for the 
first time’, under a new copyright, the two complete Duets in the 
Curwen Edition and announced the publication of the Rondo, now 
called “‘ 4 la Chasse’, as No. 1 in a series entitled ‘ Newly Discovered 
Classics’ (J. B. Cramer & Co.). 

In his article Mr. Werner quoted a letter written to him by the late 
Sir Donald Tovey on those “ interesting early Beethoven arcana ” : 

How any sane person could ascribe them to Mozart is explicable only by the 
decline in German musical scholarship. I see no reason to doubt the attribution 
to Beethoven : the diffuseness and inaccuracy of the style is exactly in line with the 
qualities of other stuff written at Bonn which he did not publish—+.g., the Trio in 
G for pianoforte, flute and bassoon. 

Only one German musical scholar, Count Waldersee, was, however, 
concerned with the Mozart period of the manuscripts (a), (b) and (c), 
and he followed the attribution of the Turkish bandmaster, the English 
collector and the 1882 authorities of the British Museum, only to be 
followed himself by honest Mr. Hughes-Hughes. These were the Mozart 
supporters. Those in favour of Beethoven, led by Saint-Foix, were Hess, 
Einstein, Tovey and Werner: again only one German among five 
musical scholars. The truth, finally discovered in 1944, comes from an 
English source ; but it seems wiser not to associate human fallibility 
with national propensities. 

Mr. D. R. Wakeling, of the Music Department in the Cambridge 
University Library, is inclined to mistrust many statements given on a 
title-page of modern music publications. It was he who first ques- 
tioned whether “ Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary” was not, in fact, 
written by Jeremiah Clarke. As early as 1941 Mr. Wakeling was sceptical 
about the statement “ first publication ” of the “‘ Beethoven ” pieces in 
the British Museum manuscripts. Only by accident, however, did he 
recently show to Mr. C. L. Cudworth, his temporary assistant, one of 
Mr. Werner’s publications, the ‘ Gavotte’. ‘“ But I copied this piece 
recently for my own use from a ballet of Kozeluch’s !” protested Mr. 
Cudworth and proceeded to fetch the book from which he had made 
his copy from the shelves in the Music-Room. The title of that book 
is as follows : 

Musica Del Ballo intitolato La Ritrovata Figlia di Ottone II composta e ridotta ad 
Uso di Cembalo, o Piano Forte, Dedicata a $S.M.L’Imperatrice Maria Teresia de 
Bourbon, Regina d’Ongheria, e Boemia, Arciduchessa d’Austria &.&. Dall’ 
umilissimo, e rispettosissimo Servitore Leopoldo Kozeluch, Maestro di Musica della 
Camera di S.M. Op. 39. . . . London, Printed & Sold by Rt. Birchall... 
133 N. Bond Street. . . . 

Birchall’s address suggests the date as being between 1792 and 1824, 
but the watermark indicates that it could not have been published 
before 1797. The ballet, with choreography by the court ballet-master 
Antonio Muzarelli, was, in fact, produced in 1794 at the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna.* Leopold Anton Kozeluch (then ¢. 40 years of age), Mozart’s 


4. Victor Junk, in his ‘ Handbuch des Tanzes’ (Stuttgart, 1930), assumed that ‘ La ritrovata figlia di 
Ottone II’ was identical with another ballet by Muzarelli and Kozeluch, called ‘ Adelasia riconosciuta ’, 
and produced at Florence in 1782. This seems improbable, although Otto Il, Emperor of Germany, had a 
daughter named Adelheid who became abbess of the nunnery of Quedlinburg. In any case, the earlier ballet 
has never been printed. 
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successor as Master of the Emperor’s Chamber Music, published shortly 
after the production of his own pianoforte score in oblong folio (publisher’s 
No. 166) at the music shop in Vienna run by himself and his brother. 
Later issues of this and other works by Kozeluch bear the imprint of 
Ludwig Maisch, their successor at the “ Magazin in der Unteren 
Braunerstrasse ’. Barclay Squire, in the B.M. ‘ Catalogue of Printed 
Music published between 1487 and 1800’, dates this later issue erro- 
neously ¢. 1780, instead of c. 1810. In the meantime the Vienna score 
was reprinted in London about 1798 by Robert Birchall (Cambridge 
University Library), and later by Lavenu & Mitchell (British Museum). 
Barclay Squire dates the second London edition 1799 by mistake: 
according to the watermark it was not published before 1805. The 
London editions give the opus number 39, apparently in connection with 
some other numbered works by Kozeluch then on sale in London; this is 
missing in the Vienna edition. (He was very popular all over Europe, 
about 1800, for his string quartets and other chamber music.) The 
Empress, Maria Theresa of Naples, the mother of Marie Louise, to whom 
Kozeluch dedicated his score, died in 1807. 

The score of Kozeluch’s ballet contains an overture and _ thirty 
numbers. After the discovery of the Gavotte, Mr. Wakeling and Mr. 
Cudworth glanced through the ballet and soon succeeded in finding the 
other two pieces set for pianoforte duet in the British Museum manu- 
scripts : 

No. 17 (end of Act 3), Andantino—Allegro—Allegro: the second Allegro 
identical with the Allegro in B flat major. 
No. 18 (beginning of Act 4), Marcia lugubre : the March in C minor, complete 


in 38 bars. 
No. 22 (Act 4), Gavotta: the Gavotte (Andantino) in F major. 


Now, the question remains : who arranged the three ballet numbers 
from the pianoforte score for pianoforte duet ? Certainly nobody between 
1765 and 1790 ; the arranger we seek probably did his work about 1800. 
Beethoven, then no longer in his Mozartian period, but nearer to his 
own “ Eroica”, could not have been enthusiastic about arranging 
pieces from a “ grand ballet héroique ” (Fétis’s description) by Kozeluch, 
whom he called miserabilis in a letter to Thomson in 1812. Any con- 
temporary musician may have arranged these three pieces, relinquishing 
the task after the first bars of the March. The writing is not at all char- 
acteristic of Beethoven, at least not of the Beethoven of 1795 or 1800. 
The four manuscripts (a—d), seem to have been written by various 
hands. Even if the science of graphology could help one to ascertain the 
writers of these manuscripts, there exists no divining-rod that could tell 
us the name of the composer of a work copied or arranged by another 
musician. 

After the final attribution of the three Duets to Kozeluch it was very 
tempting to look for the pianoforte Trio and for the Rondo among 
Kozeluch’s works; but with the available material the search was in vain. 
As may be imagined, however, the genuineness of those two works 
became subject to suspicion. If these suspicions should ever be justified, 
one would be inclined to ask in connection with Beethoven, what Goethe 
asked himself when he spoke, in the ‘ Xenien’, of his indebtedness to 
ancestors : 


Was ist denn an dem ganzen Wicht 
Original zu nennen ? 
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Essays in Musical Analysis: Chamber Music. By Donald Francis Tovey. Edited by 
Hubert J. Foss. pp. 217. (Oxford University Press, 1944.) 12s. 6d. 

This is a posthumous appendix to the already familiar six volumes of Tovey’s essays 
in musical analysis: to the 254 essays on orchestral and choral works there are now 
added twenty on “‘ chamber music ”’. 

The book is most welcome, but we must not expect it to be other than it actually is. 
The term “‘ chamber music ” is interpreted, indeed, with extreme liberality. Only six 
works—Mozart’s pianoforte and wind Quintet, the “‘ Kreutzer ’” Sonata, Schumann’s 
Quintet and the three pianoforte Quartets of Brahms—are chamber music at all in the 
sense in which Tovey himself defines the term: the rest are clavier and pianoforte and 
organ solos, violin solo with orchestra, and song. But it is inevitable that the collection 
should be, in a sense, haphazard : it was Tovey’s normal habit to write about the works 
he was going to conduct—hence the six volumes—but he took part in innumerable 
chamber concerts about which he did not write at all. Mr. Hubert Foss has had to take 
his material where he could find it ; and we need not value the book any the less for its 
absence of coherent design as a whole. Nor need the fact that three-quarters of the essays 
were written when their author was a youth of twenty-five give us pause : for some years 
before then he had been a walking encyclopaedia, and in 1900 he had (as always) 
absolute confidence in himself and his judgments. His ever eager mind was, it is true, 
apt to leave some loose ends lying about ; also, not all his readers can have possessed 
permanently either adequate breath or adequate knowledge to keep up with the-pace of 
his thinking. Mr. Foss tells us in his preface that Tovey had spoken to him of revising 
these analyses some day ; but that day never came, and his work does not admit of 
revision by another hand. We must take a great man as we find him. 

To explore the living subtleties of musical structure was a lifelong joy to Tovey : he 
rated what he had done in this field as the chief contribution he had been able to make to 
the sum of musical learning. Variations particularly attracted him ; and in these pages 
he zestfully lets himself go over the masterpieces in this form of Bach and Beethoven and 
Brahms. Especially significant is the magnificent treatise, forty-six pages long, on Bach’s 
** Goldberg” set : a great compendium of musical wisdom, with a pleasant infiltration 
of musical wit. Other pages that may perhaps attract special attention are the opening 
general survey of chamber music (reprinted from Cobbett’s ‘ Cyclopaedia’), with its 
masterly discussion of the problems of the continuo in the early works; the exhaustive 
analysis of a Haydn Sonata (with which the reader should, if possible, compare the 
lengthy Haydn article in Cobbett) ; or the affectionate intimacy of the handling of an 
always particularly favourite work of Tovey’s, Mozart’s pianoforte and wind Quintet. 
But everywhere, as we expect, there are things that arrest. 


To whet the appetite for more, here are a few obiter dicta : 

The habit of hunting for such minutiae develops a vivid imagination for what is 
not there, but the fun is not worth the resulting total blindness to the plainest 
facts. (p. 78.) 

It is to the infinite variety in matters that attract no attention that we must look 
for such proof as can be given of an artist’s vitality. (p. 97-) 

. it is one thing to produce modern (or any) effects, and a very different 
thing to furnish causes for them. (p. 102.) 

If he [Haydn] were more difficult to follow, he would be more often and more 

easily listened to. (p. 104.) 


Musical Articles from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. By Donald Francis Tovey. Edited by 
Hubert J. Foss. pp. 251. (Oxford University Press, 1944.) 12s. 6d 
It is an extraordinary thing that all his life Tovey talked of the books he was goi 
to write. As it was, he had to have his books made for him. He had the ranging snind 
that cannot easily concentrate on one specific purpose. He illuminated everything he 
touched, but shrank from the labour or the responsibility of presenting his ideas in a 
single comprehensive form. And yet by a strange accident he has left us an admirable 
book, which only needed the compiler’s care. The articles which he wrote for the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ have a quality not to be found in his other work. Here 
he could not let his fancy roam. Confined within limits he was denied digressions. The 
gain was considerable. Here are the fundamentals of good teaching—the basis, it seems, 
of Tovey’s own teaching at Edinburgh. There is no escaping his prejudices, even in 
material intended for instruction. He can speak of the “‘ chaos ”’ of Schiitz’s orchestration 
and so miss altogether that genius for improvisation which helped to make music vivid 
in the seventeenth century. He can discuss opera without even mentioning Lully or 
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Puccini (though he glances at them elsewhere). He can declare categorically that “ the 
only mature art-form denoted by the word motet is that of sixteenth-century pieces of 
liturgical polyphonic music in one or two . . . continuous movements”. But if we 
accept his view of a world of music stretching roughly from Palestrina to Brahms, we 
shall not be much worried by his prejudices. And if we refuse to accept it, we can at 
least see that it is clearly stated and modify it to suit ourselves. What is beyond doubt 
is the precision of the writing and an art of compression remarkable in one who loved to 
spread himself. It was always a pity that these articles should be buried in a work of 
reference. The book that results from their reprinting is not a casual assemblage of 
oddments. It is a unity which deserves, more than anything else, to keep its author’s 
name alive. Jj. A. W. 


Beethoven. By Donald Francis Tovey. With an Editorial Preface by Hubert J. Foss. 
pp. 138. (Oxford University Press, 1944.) 7s. 6d. 

This is a puzzling book. For a long time Tovey had wanted to write a volume on 
Beethoven. Mr. Foss, in his preface, tells us that a definite proposal was made to him in 
1912 and was repeated in 1920. Nothing happened. Then in 1936 he began dictating 
the unfinished, unrevised work that is now published. I say “ unrevised ” because, 
though there are numerous manuscript alterations in the typescript, there are numerous 
places where alterations should have been made and have not been made. Two pages 
are occupied by two elaborate tables of key-relations, which he likens to maps showing 
the scene of the crime in a detective story; but he does not explain them and rarely 
alludes to them. 

One naturally asks what kind of reader the book is intended for, and we are misled 
by the interest Tovey shows, at the beginning, in the “ really naive listener ”, who has 
no knowledge of musical theory and cannot even read musical notation. In these days 
of broadcasting and recording there are thousands of such naive listeners, and it is incon- 
trovertible truth that they can enjoy good music by instinct without any help from 
knowledge. When we were small children we sang and liked “‘ Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night ’” without knowing that it is a canon, and without the least idea of what a 
canon is. Well, now we know; are we much better off? Throughout the book Tovey 
insists that we must trust the ear and not the eye, and not try to calculate aesthetic values 
by counting their intellectual assets. He is entirely right. The substitution of intellectual 
assets for aesthetic values is the ruin of much contemporary art and criticism. Music is 
accessible to every intelligent person not afflicted by aural defects and not debased by 
silly affectations. There is no merit in “ having no ear for music”, Any one who has 
ear enough to enjoy “‘ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon ” has ear enough to enjoy the 
ninth Symphony. All that is needed is patient and receptive listening. Power to listen 
comes simply by listening. So Tovey’s interest in the “ really naive listener ’’ sounded 
encouraging. Perhaps he was going to write about Beethoven in a way that simple 
listeners could understand. But it soon became apparent that he wasn’t. Indeed, he 
could not, nor could anyone else. 

Anyone who has listened to the beautiful singing of very little children and watched 
the accuracy of their performance in percussion bands must admit that music is within 
the range of those who know nothing whatever about notation or theory. They learn 
by imitation, as we all have learned throughout the ages. Bu: the moral, paradox 
though it seems, is that children should be taught their notation as soon as possible. 
Why ? Because we want them to grow up into good readers and even into good players 
for their own greater enjoyment. For observe, to the naive listener music may be enjoy- 
able, but it is totally inexplicable; and much in music will remain for ever inexplicable. 
The most celebrated composition in western music is Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
which is always new to somebody and always astonishing. This is a work the naive 
listener can at once enjoy and go on enjoying. But the moment he begins to ask questions 
about it he must be told that he cannot be answered. He has reached a parting of the 
ways. Either he must be content with purely naive listening or he must begin to learn 
musical notation. The very term C minor cannot be explained to him till he knows 
something about the keyboard. 

This is not a digression. It is entirely relevant to the character of the book; for Tovey, 
having begun by encouraging the naive listener who cannot read musical notation, 
suddenly flings him into the deep waters of musical technique and leaves him to sink or 
swim. There are fifty pages on Tonality, fifteen on Rhythm and Movement, four on 
Phrasing and Accent, twenty-three on Beethoven’s Art Forms, twenty-two on Develop- 
ment, six on the Rondo and other Sectional Forms, twelve on Variations, half a page on 
Fugues, and then no more. The rest is conjectural; for we have no right to assume that 
the fragmentary chapter on fugues was to be the last. In a book on Beethoven we exrect 
to hear something about ‘ Fidelio’, the ‘ Missa solemnis’ and the songs. Obviously 
none of this was intended for the “ really naive listener’. Such a listener has no notion 
of what is meant by tonality and he cannot enlighten himself by reference to the numerous 
passages in Beethoven and other composers casually alluded to. In short, the book is not 
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intelligible except to persons who have a wide reading in music and a sound knowledge of 
musical grammar. 

What, then, is its purpose? It is not a considered survey of Beethoven's art, for 
many famous works are not mentioned, and the examples cited as illustrations are brief 
and fragmentary. You may know Op. 31 No. 2 well enough to play it from memory; 
but can you recall without reference bars 31-38? Or bars 136-155 of the “ Wald- 
stein’? I am inclined to believe that it may have been meant as a counterblast to the 
anti-Beethoven mania which set in during the worst years of this worst of centuries. The 
centenary of Beethoven’s death fell in 1927, and he had a very bad press. Even musicians 
of repute allowed themselves a luxury of denigration of which I hope they are now 
ashamed. One utterance by a still living composer is so much to the present purpose 
that I will quote part of it, slightly abridged of its wordiness: 


. . . his extreme subjectiveness and seriousness, coupled with a certain triteness 
of material which is relentlessly developed to its utmost logical conclusion; his 
endless repetitions in form, his inexorable insistence on cadential points, his long 
development sections and codas often seem to detract from the effect even of his 
greatest works . . . he influenced the course of music towards an unduly logicay 
classicism of form and expression which is the very reverse of all modern ideals in art, 


Now that is the kind of weary, wordy twaddle which aroused Tovey’s combative 
instincts. He had a really philosophical mind which knew the difference between 
genuine thought and a lazy substitute for thinking. And so every page of this book is a 
conclysive refutation of the belief expressed by another musician that “ the cult of 
Beethoven is on the wane”’. Here we have, not vague suppositions, but definite asser- 
tions, supported by an abundance of exact examples, that Beethoven is not only a great 
mind in music, but a master of his craft at every point. The events that happen in 
Beethoven’s music happen because he so willed. They are not matters of form or chance, 
they are deliberately calculated effects which he foresaw from the beginning. What 
Beethoven would have written had he lived for another dozen years no one can surmise; 
but this we know, that his art was still burgeoning. There is not a work at which we 
can stop and say “ Here he has finished creation and is resorting to repetition”. He 
never turned back. 

Tovey, therefore, rightly discusses Beethoven as a living force in music. A work so 
closely argued is not easy reading, and I fear we must warn the naive listener to let it 
alone. There are many delightful oditer dicta and many darting allusions which stimulate 
our duller minds; but the body of the work is difficult, and needs to be studied closely. 
Personally I wish it were less intensive and more extensive. I cite, for example, the all 
too short chapter on Variations. One can hardly open any volume of Beethoven without 
lighting upon a set of variations—and such immensely varied variations. A whole book 
could be written on the variations alone. What does Tovey do? Naturally he at once 
deals with the greatest of all, the Diabelli set—after a brief reference to the Op. 35 
Variations and the variations on the same theme in the “ Eroica ” Symphony ; but all 
he has to say is that, with two exceptions, the Diabelli variations are strict. On the 
magical, ethereal variations of Op. 111 we get nothing but a few dry lines about tonic and 
dominant and cadence; and the chapter finishes abruptly without reaching the heart 
of its subject. 

But I must not end on a note of dissatisfaction. The marvel about Beethoven’s music 
is not the number of new experiments in harmony or tonality he attempted, but the 
number of new experiences which he created out of the musical language of his time. 
Like Shakespeare he took the forms that were to hand and filled them with a life immortal. 
To show us how Beethoven achieved such effects with such means was Tovey’s intention. 
He did not fulfil it; but we should be grateful for what we have. G. S. 


National Gallery Concerts : roth October 1939-10th October, 1944. pp. 76. (Printed for the 
Trustees, London, 1944.) 

Not unexpectedly the most distinguished contribution, and at the same time the most 
subtle comment, is E. M. Forster’s ‘ From the Audience’. It begins by refusing to believe 
that such a thing as the average concert-goer exists (good-bye and good riddance to 
another happy abstraction) and goes on to describe the scene under the Gallery’s dome and 
to tell of the emotions of one listener. “ Into the empty frames, along the discoloured 
walls, move the masterpieces of Bach and Mozart”. The short page and a half of this 
article offer a most memorable tribute to those who have kept this historic series in being. 
They are all named in the present volume : in the lists of performers, for instance, and 
in that of works performed ; and in articles grouped round Mr. Forster’s. The booklet 
opens with Dame Myra Hess : “‘ How seldom does anyone see the fulfilment of an ideal 
during their lifetime. Yet it has been my great good fortune to do so”. And when later 
in the book Howard Ferguson tells the story of that piano recital in the lunch hour of 
October 10th 1939, and of how it came to happen, one is enthralled to watch, as they 
converge, the moment and the person with the vision to see what that moment held. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, in a deft speech at the third birthday concert, says that the value of the 
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concerts will outlast the war, suggesting that music has made “ our grandiose portals . . . 
more humanly accessible ’’, which is a pretty compliment to Cinderella. The booklet 
thus has a double value : as a testimony to the worth of the concerts and as a peculiarly 
useful documentary record of music given in London in wartime. L. G. 


The Chorus Master. By Leslie Woodgate. pp. 41. (Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, 
London, 1944.) 5s. 

When someone comes to write a history of music in England, not one of the usual 
agglomerations of composers and performers (with dates), he will, if he wishes to give a 
true picture of the development of the art and practice of music, devote the major portions 
of his writing to the work done by the half-trained amateur whose enthusiasm for the 
subject has led him to spend his energy and native inspiration in drilling choirs whose 
members are often almost entirely untrained, but whose work for music shows an artistic 
and musicianly influence which prepares the ground and provides the material for the 
more spectacular and notable professional achievements that are the high spots of the art. 

Mr. Leslie Woodgate’s little: book will be a stimulation to choirmasters and anyone 
concerned in the directing of concerted music. At no point does he lead the reader into 
a profitless morass of suggested exercises and patent panaceas ; he concentrates on the 
essential points in leading a choir and on the principles which secure the highest standard 
of interpretation and beauty. Naturally Mr. Woodgate uses no stunt methods. To do so 
would give his teaching a false value; but he constantly redirects one’s attention to the 
fundamentals of musical artistry and honesty and to the need for a persistent treading of 
the paths of keenness, repeated study and the realization that every problem demands its 
own solution ; paths from which it is so easy to stray when dealing with a choir. 


W. G. 


The Rise of Music in the Ancient World: East and West. By Curt Sachs. pp. 324. (Dent, 
London, 1944.) 25s. 

This is a very remarkable achievement : not the sort of book one is easily tempted to 
read, but certainly the sort one is glad to keep on the library shelves for reference. It 
covers a number of subjects briefly, all subjects about which the average musician, and 
even most musical scholars, are likely to know little or nothing. The author gives his 
information in a condensed form, but very clearly and in sufficient detail, and he has an 
admirable way of elucidating matters of a highly technical nature which are normally 
very difficult to grasp because they are concerned with phenomena that lie outside the 
range of modern European music. 

To have the book adequately and expertly reviewed would mean tearing it into six or 
seven parts and sending each to a different specialist. To say this is to pay a high compli- 
ment to the author, who has turned himself so far into a specialist in each subject he deals 
with as to be able to handle them all, and to do it so lucidly. That he raises no matter for 
dispute it would be absurd to pretend, since he writes on many subjects about which 
concrete facts are often unavailable and which will thus for ever remain open to specula- 
tion. That is true, for example, of Greek music, about which Dr. Sachs writes as con- 
vincingly as it is possible to wish, but where he cannot fail still to leave loopholes for 
disagreement. However, he does not allow himself to give way to speculation without 
conviction : the very brief chapter on Roman music, which frankly admits that next to 
nothing is known about the subject, shows quite plainly that he refuses to write on 
anything he does not conscientiously feel that he has mastered. 

There are seven main sections on (1) the remotest traceable origins of music ; (2) the 
near East; (3) eastern Asia (mainly but not exclusively China and Japan); (4) India; 
(5) Greece (and Rome, what there is of it); (6) the music of Islam; (7) early European 
music down to the transition between the modes and the major-minor scales. They are 
not, however, each treated in complete detachment, as has so far been the case because 
each subject has as a rule been studied by different scholars. Dr. Sachs shows, where he 
can, the connection between the music of these different regions, as for instance the 
striking analogies found in Greek and Japanese music, the Greek influence on Islam or 
(in the last part) the oriental influences on Europe. 

The book is beautifully produced and richly illustrated, both musically and pic- 
torially. Unfortunately, as it is imported in restricted quantities from America, the 
announcement of its going out of print comes simultaneously with its appearance as a 
new publication. But doubtless further supplies will be coming, and it may not be very 
long before shipping becomes normal once more.: Those who cannot obtain a copy 
immediately will do well to make a note of this work. E. B. 


Wolfgang Amédée Mozart: sa vie musicale et son euvre. Essai de biographie critique. By Georges 
de Saint-Foix. Vol. IV: L’Epanouissement. pp. 399. (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 
n.d. [1940].) 

This book appeared in March 1940 and had hardly been put on sale when the 
portcullis fell, the drawbridge rose and intercourse with the Continent was stopped. 

Very few copies have therefore reached Britain. 
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It is the fourth and penultimate volume of the study of Mozart’s work, undertaken 
early in the century by T. de Wyzewa and G. de Saint-Foix, and resumed after more 
than twenty years’ break by the latter scholar alone, in the middle thirties. It covers the 
years 1784-1788, starting with the five Minuets K.461 and the E flat major piano 
Concerto K.449, and ending with the Dances K.565-568. A supplement contains an 
account of a few works of doubtful date, the chief of which is the horn Concerto K.447. 

The plan is the same as in the three earlier volumes. There are two sections: ‘ La 
grande période de virtuosité ’ and ‘ Don Juan et les grandes symphonies ’; each is heralded 
by a large-scale study of the period under review, and within each one separate accounts 
deal with each work or (in the case of dances) group of works. 

The general reader will be most interested by the two essays at the head of the 
sections, and indeed they contain the best-written and most valuable pages of the book. 
The method is that of the intellectual biography, into which enter only those details of 
the composer’s life that have an immediate bearing on the works, such as Leopold’s 
impressions during his visit ‘n 1785, Haydn’s words to him, Mozart’s relations with 
soloists and fellow-composers, episodes attending the composition and production of 
* Figaro’ and ‘ Don Giovanni ’. 

Each essay opens, as hitherto, with the paragraph from the summary which closed 
the second volume, written hy T. de Wyzewa. The first of these contains a belittling 
judgment of the piano concertos of these three years which had long scandalized admirers 
of these great works. Saint-Foix, to the relief of at least one of these admirers, follows up 
the quotation with an immediate recantation: ‘* Les derniéres lignes ne répondent plus a 
notre pensée, ou plutét elles n’y ont jamais pleinement répondu ” (p. 7), the reason 
being that they had been written by Wyzewa and not by his younger collaborator, 
against this latter’s better judgment. There follows a paragraph of whole-hearted 
admiration for the concertos, “‘ dont rien ne pourra surpasser |’élégance unie a la force 
la plus expressive ’’, representatives of a genre “‘ qui jalonne toute cette période et brille, 
a chacune de ses étapes, de feux différents ”’. ; 

The anxiety to wipe out the effect of the earlier judgment lies so deep that the author 
refers again to it at the beginning of the introduction to the second section. The positive 
side comes in this summing-up: 


D’un genre qui, au XVIIIme siécle, reflétait généralement . . . l’esprit et l'art 
de la société mondaine ct aristocratique, Mozart fait un univers de pensée subjective, 
le centre d’un drame dont on sent qu’il demeure l’acteur principal. D’un début 
gracieux ou noble, solennel ou tragique, va découler tout un monde de sensations, 
le flux et reflux d’une méme force mise aux mains d’un maitre dont l’inspiration ne 
connait réellement aucune limite, dans l’expression la plus diverse de tous les 
sentiments de l’A4me humaine (p. 86). 


In the first two volumes and to a lesser degree in the third, the study of passing 
influences from contemporary composers had been prominent. Henceforward this has 
changed: 


Certes, l’inspiration de Mozart continue de s’alimenter 4 des sources aussi 
variées que par le passé: elle colore toute chose et change, comme le reflet des nuages 
qui vont, glissant dans l’azur. Mais il nous semble bien que, dorénavant, le grand 
maitre, le grand psychologue n’en est pl.1s a se laisser envodter par l'un ou l'autre 
de ses confréres en musique. Désormais, il est le maitre de son art, il sait ce qu’il 
veut, ot il va (pp. 19, 20). 


Everything in these masterly studies of periods in Mozart’s output is enthralling to 
one interested in the subject; one would wish to see them some day collected, with those 
from the earlier volumes, and published separately. The analyses that make up the 
rest of the book are not always on the same level. Much of them is written in a pedestrian 
style. Love for the works is always there, but not, one feels, for the self-appointed task of 
writing something about everything. A complete absence of music-type quotations 
except of incipits is a grave handicap to their intelligibility. Moreover, the obligation to 
study all that the master has composed—great, middling or inferior—has deadened at 
times the author’s critical intuition, so that quite minor works are spoken of as if they 
were masterpieces, and masterpieces that are unique are dealt with in the same terms as 
trifles. The intellectual method and emotional tone are too often the same, whether the 
work under discussion be the mediocre Sonata K.481 or the sparkling Concerto K.482, 
to take two examples that lie side by side. The best analyses are found in the sections on 
the operas; yet even here there are longueurs. Three pages of close print is too much to 
devote to telling once again the story of ‘ Le nozze di Figaro’. 

But, once this general criticism has been made, it must be greatly weakened by the 
recognition that there are countless enlightening remarks, countless glimpses striking to 
the depths, that reward the Mozart enthusiast for perseveringly plodding through these 
analyses. Thus, of the presto conclusion to the finale of the Concerto in G major, K.453 
(Saint-Foix, by the way, calls the bird which Mozart bought because it could pipe the 
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beginning of the theme of this movement a chardonneret or goldfinch; the Austrian dialect 
word Sterrl, entered in his diary, surely denotes a starling): 
C’est en vérité un final d’opéra bouffe. Tout y est pour nous confirmer dans 
notre illusion: nous avons méme le sentiment de libération qu’au théatre nous 
éprouvons dans ces sortes de scénes (p. 42). 


Of the Countess’s forgiveness at the end of ‘ Figaro’: 

Courte page célébre o&, une fois de plus, la tendre envolée de Mozart prend 
presque l’allure d’une pri¢re. Nous sommes aussi loin ici de toute ironie frangaise 
que de tout bagout italien. Mozart nous a fait passer par toutes les nuances de 
Pironie, au cours de la comédic, par toutes les menaces et toutes les craintes, afin de 
maintenir un intérét constant. Mais il arrive un moment ot son Ame, s’élevant 
au-dessus des contingences, nous libére par son élévation tendre, par un détache- 
ment total, et qui demeure humain. Lorsque le court et divin moment que nous 
procure cette émotion est passé, on sent bien que la fanfare finale . . . n’est la que 
pour balayer tout ce qui s’est passé, c’est-A-dire tout un monde, et pour nous rendre 
notre liberté (p. 164). 

And this profound summing-up of the sextet in ‘ Don Giovanni ’: 

La sphére ici atteinte par la musique est, pour nous, incommensurablement plus 
élevée que ne le demandait l’action; et c’est peut-étre 14 ce qui nous vaut un peu 
Pimpression que ces personnages sont comme étrangers a leur sort, comme hors du 
temps et de l’espace (p. 291). 

Saint-Foix must be, too, the first to bring out the dramatic quality inherent in the 
slightest of Mozart’s songs (pp. 97, 99). 

What has been said about the analyses should not hide the fact that often, at the 
beginning and end of them, are excellent general appreciations. It is gratifying to find 
opinions long held secretly and with misgiving endorsed by the fine taste of so great a 
connoisseur. Saint-Foix (after, it is true, an excellent article by Erich Klokow in the 
1925 ‘ Mozart Jahrbuch ’, which seems to have had little effect) places the least known 
of the Quartets dedicated to Haydn, K.464 in A major, at the head of the six, on several 
counts, calling it “‘ probablement le moins joué, mais certainement le plus fortement 
établi, le plus solide, le plus uni et—peut-étre—le plus parfait’? (p. 71), a judgment to 
which (with the omission of the qualifying adverb) a long acquaintance with the work 
had led the reviewer. Another chamber work which has only lately come into its own, 
the Quintet in C major, K.515, he calls *‘ le swmmum de la musique de chambre ’’—also a 
judgment which anyone less than Saint-Foix wou!d not have dared to utter twenty years 
ago, but which certain of us have long held in their heart of hearts, venturing to place 
this work above its more spectacular G minor companion (p. 243). 

These are at bottom matters of opinion. There is much in the book to satisfy the 
seeker after factual knowledge. Various considerations lead the author to place the 
unfinished * Sposo deluso ’ in the summer or autumn of 1784, instead of in 1783, as had 
been accepted hitherto (pp. 66,67). The fragment of a vocal quintet, K.434, for ‘ II 
regno delle Amazoni’, is not, according to Saint-Foix, an intended substitution for a 
number in Pietro Guglielmi’s opera (the libretto of which, by Petrosellini, contains the 
text of Mozart’s fragment), but the beginning of a plan which he never carried out, 
perhaps for an opera ordered by the emperor for the festivities in honour of the governor 
of the Netherlands (pp. 126, 127). 

Saint-Foix has always championed the authenticity of the now neglected E flat major 
violin Concerto, K.268. He returns to the charge here (pp. 128-134). Enrnst’s letter to 
the ‘Allgemeine Musikzeitung’ in 1800 is quoted or summarized. The presence at 
Vienna in 1786 of J. F. Eck, the violinist on whose testimony Ernst’s conclusions were 
based, is proved by references in Leopold’s letters to his daughter (April 1st and 13th 
1786). Saint-Foix concludes that the solo part was handed to Eck by Mozart, while the 
scoring was left to be completed later. Anyone familiar, not only with Mozart’s music 
but with at least a little of that of his contemporaries, can hardly doubt the essential 
authenticity of the first movement, whose opening tutti is one of the grandest and most 
spacious that Mozart ever wrote in the festal key of E flat. The Poco adagio does not 
proclaim its sonship so obviously, and one regrets that Saint-Foix should not have 
brought forward what arguments might have been adduced (they would, we suppose, 
have had to be “ internal evidence ’’) for its authenticity. Of the finale, he is content 
with concluding: “ I est évident qu’un tel ensemble n’a pu étre formé de piéces et de 
morceaux; seul, Mozart a su lui donner le souffle qui anime sa grande étendue’ ; an 
““ evidence ” about which, for lack of any other kind, one must feel that it is less com- 
pelling than the same sort of evidence for the first movement. In passing, one would say 
that the doubt over the extent of K.268’s authenticity should never have been allowed to 
throw into the shade and banish from our concerts a work that contains some of the 
greatest music that Mozart ever wrote for the solo violin. 

_ When speaking of the rarely played but grandiose piano Concerto in D major, K.451, 
Saint-Foix recalls Mozart’s remark in a letter to his sister that, in the C major section of 
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the Andante, “* something is missing”, as both father and sister had noticed (p. 30). 
Leopold and Marianne were more perspicacious than those few modern soloists who 
attempt the work and who are content to play the bare outline as it is printed. But how 
should it be performed ? Sigmund Lebert, in the Cotta edition, has suggested a filling- 
out. One would prefer to have the version which Mozart himself promised to send his 
sister. This version was thought to have been lost. .Last time, however, that the 
reviewer saw Saint-Foix, in his Paris flat, on the eve of the great cataclysm which 
engulfed France for four and a half years, he took down his Kéchel-Einstein and, 
pointing to a fragment on p. 824, classed by Einstein as a cadenza for an unidentified 
work,! showed that it was clearly intended for the bars in question. Like those gifted 
archaeologists who, chancing on a shapeless fragment of pottery in some museum, see at 
a glance that it fits ancther shapeless fragment in a museum thousands of miles away, the 
great lover and student of Mozart had been able to replace the apparently meaningless 
bit of cadenza into its context. Unfortunately the book was already in print when the 
identification was made. 

All editions of the Concerto in A major, K.488, mark the second movement Andante. 
The autograph manuscript bears, in two different places, the mark Adagio (p. 142). Is 
the change due to a slip, or did Mozart himself make it when the work was published ? 

The sections on ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Don Giovanni’ contain many a good thing. The 
former makes some well-deserved strictures on Beaumarchais’s over-rated ‘ Mariage de 
Figaro ’: 

Sous le prétexte de simplifier, ’ceuvre de Mozart et de l’aventurier de Vénétie 
agrandit horizon and ennoblit les personnages de la piéce de Beaumarchais: d’une 
série ininterrompue de petits complots, pour la plupart d’assez basse origine, disons- 
le encore, ils ont tiré une comédie d’un ordre plus général, et assurément plus relevé. 
Dans |’adaptation faite par ce Lorenzo da Ponte, se cache réellement une étincelle 
de génie, car les personnages sont aussi vrais, aussi originaux que ceux du dramaturge 
francais et, d’autre part, ils sont aussi débordants d’une vie réelle, immédiate, 
rayonnante. ... Si pauvres de sentiment, si vides de poésie dans la piéce primi- 
tive, les personnages ainsi métamorphosés sont devenus . . . des entités poétiques 
dont le nom seul évoque comme un type de beauté et de charme poétiques 
(pp. 18, 19). 

The latter gives an analysis (the first in French) of Bertati’s libretto, known to English 
readers thanks to Dent. Saint-Foix does not share the usual impression of Handelian 
archaism in Elvira’s air in the first act. When inveighing against those versions of the 
opera that curtail or alter the last scene, he does not say that the first performance of the 
work in Vienna apparently omitted the final sextet.2 But he does reveal one detail of 
which the reviewer, at any rate, knew nothing, which is that Mozart added a leaf to the 
autograph score of the overture, providing a conclusion for a concert performance. 
** Jusqu’ici,”’ he adds, ‘* une ritournelle banale, rajoutée par le premier venu, servait a 
clore Villustre préface. II s’agit, sous la plume du maitre, d’un passage qui n’est pas 
beaucoup plus long, mais qui est tout autre chose ” (p. 298). Its existence is mentioned 
by Einstein. Why is it never used for concert performances, although it is printed in 
the Gesamtausgabe and has been published in Einstein’s miniature score of the opera ? 

A work which we had been accustomed, not only to date from the Paris period, but 
to consider as particularly French, the flute Quartet in A major, K.298, is placed by 
Saint-Foix in late 1786 or 1787. His conclusions are that a work with the ridiculous 
instructions that figure on the manuscript cannot have been intended for a serious client 
and that it was written for the Jacquin family, to whom the manuscript is known to have 
belonged at one time. It belongs to the then fashionable genre of “ airs dialogués ” 
quartets, in which all the themes came from tunes of the day. The theme of the varia- 
tions, so like ‘ The Minstrel Boy ’, is from a Lied called ‘ An die Natur ’, in a collection of 
songs by Hoffmeister, published (in 1800, it is true) by Breitkopf & Hartel. The same 
Hoffmeister had himself composed two quartets of this kind in 1786. The theme of the 
finale was already known to have come from Paisiello’s * Le gare generose ’, performed 
in 1786; how it had got into a quartet composed eight years previously had never been 
explained. According to Einstein (op. cit. p. 375) Saint-Foix has stated that the trio of 
the minuet is the old French ronde “‘ Il a des bottes, des bottes Bastien ”’, but Saint-Foix 
does not mention this here (pp. 307-310). 

Saint-Foix’s masterly book on the symphonies had already told us all he had to say 
on these great works; the part of the present volume dealing with them is therefore less 
interesting than others. 

He considers that Van Swieten’s chief intention, in ordering the re-scoring of Handel, 
was to dispense with an organ, and that, “‘ en rajoutant des parties d’instruments 4 vent 
aux airs ou 4 l’ensemble. . . . Mozart a voulu remplacer les divers jeux de l’orgue par 
des parties appropriées d’instruments 4 vent (p. 381). 


1. K. 624; Kéchel-Einstein, 626 a, App. M. Einstein adopts Saint-Foix’s identification in the addenda 
to his Kéchel edition published in ‘ The Music Review.’ 
2. See Egon Wellesz, ‘Don Giovanni’ and the dramma giocoso; in ‘ The Music Review,’ Vol. IV, 125, 
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Finally, the “ third ” horn Concerto, K.447, usually dated 1784, he suggests was not 
written for Leutgeb and should be placed in 1788 or later. The manuscript contains 
none of the usual jokes, the writing is more learned (there are striking enharmonic 
modulations in the middle section of the first Allegro), the expressive power keener, than 
in the other concertos, and the style recalls works of a later date: such are briefly some of 
the points mentioned in a discussion covering two pages of close print. It may have been 
composed for the virtuoso Punto (pp. 386-389). 

There is so much admiration for the master in the veteran scholar’s pages that one 
notices it all the more when slightly less favourable judgments are expressed. Of the 
brilliant Concerto in B flat major, K.450, he concludes, unwillingly, perhaps, that “ il 
sacrifie A un agrément plus extérieur que les autres: de toute la série des douze concertos, 
nés entre 1784 et 1786, celui-ci semble bien signifier l’entrée d’un virtuose adulé, ou qui 
commence a l’étre” (p. 30). <A similar criticism is made of the popular “ Hunt” 
quartet: ‘ On ne peut affirmer que le niveau d’ inspiration soit ici du méme ordre que 
dans les autres quatuors de la serie” (p. 62). Many a serious-minded Mozart lover will 
respond: Hear, hear! 

Saint-Foix has taken over Wyzewa’s opinion that Mozart was greatly influenced by 
Clementi. There are traces of Clementi’s piano writing here and there, no doubt: in 
K.503, for instance, and in the unfinished so-called Fantasia, K.396; but is it really so 
obvious in the andantes of the Trios K.496 and 498, in the duet Sonata K.357 (belonging 
to 1786) or the Trio K.502 ? (pp. 180, 184, 212, 216). There is, however, a striking like- 
ness between the two composers which Saint-Foix has not pointed out: both, in the same 
year (1784), wrote works in B flat major (K.458 and op.14, I) in which the first movement 
ended in an extensive coda on a pedal point; both did it that once, and never again! Is 
there behind this similarity of practice a common model ? 

It seems also that likenesses of theme, part-writing and structure, which do not show 
in quotation but become apparent as soon as one lays one movement beside another, 
exist between Mozart’s ‘Allegro ’ for piano in B flat (K.Anhang 136; K.-E. 498 a) and 
Clementi’s Sonata in B flat, op.1o, TII, and might have been adduced as arguments in 
favour of Clementinian influence. The date of Mozart’s movement is unknown, but 
Saint-Foix suggests 1786; Clementi’s op.10 came out between 1782 and 1784. Clementi’s. 
Sonata is like the bare, scraggy mannequin; Mozart’s, like the same mannequin enlarged, 
clothed and in its right mind. 

Saint-Foix belongs sufficiently to the “‘ Italo-German ” romantic tradition to con- 
sider the term “‘ Beethovenian ” the summum of praise! We regret the constant use of a 
word that seems to imply the definitive inferiority of one great composer to another, and 
the suggestion that the essence of Mozart’s greatness was that (as a student once wrote 
of Chateaubriand) *‘ he had nearly reached the romantic movement ”’, 

He fails to note that the refrain of the rondo in the C major Concerto, K.503, is no 
other than the gavotte from ‘ Idomeneo ’, slightly modified. If we add that ‘ Davidde 
penitente ’ does not incorporate the Sanctus and Benedictus of the C minor Mass (p. 93), 
we shall have criticized all we can find to criticize in this admirable book. 

Saint-Foix himself raises, anent the violin Sonata in A major, K.526, a small problem 
which we have been lucky enough to solve. He discovered the theme of the rondo in an 
allegro assai occurring in a composite manuscript collection where it was stated to come 
**from Vento’s fifth sonata”. Researches into the works of Vento failed to reveal this 
allegro, which has none of Vento’s characteristics. Saint-Foix saw in it rather the touch 
of Paradisi. In our turn, we have come across it, but this time there is no doubt as to its 
provenance. It is the beginning of a movement in a Sonata by C. F. Abel, the fifth 
number of his fifth opus. The eighteenth century copyist had got the number right, but 
the association of other pieces of Vento’s in the collection he was making had misled 
his pen. 

Since we are on the favourite and often futile subject of borrowings, we would fain 
mention here an interesting loan from Schobert to Mozart which appears never to have 
been noticed, not even by Saint-Foix in his third volume. It is found in the well-known 
piano Sonata in A minor, K.310. The bars 13 to 16 after the double bar in the Andante, 
which always ring so foreign to the rest of that very placid movement, are almost identical 
with bars 17 to 21 after the double bar in the Andante of Schobert’s op.17, |—a movement 
which Mozart had arranged as a piano Concerto in 1767. 

The time is near, we hope, when this work will be accessible to all who want to buy 
it. On our last visit to Saint-Foix, in April 1940, he said that the fifth and last volume 
was nearing completion: in his analyses, he had reached then the B flat Concerto of 1791. 
We hope that he has been able to finish it in spite of his country’s sufferings, in which his 
sensitive nature must have shared deeply, and that it will not be long before it appears, 
to crown a task begun forty years ago. Cc. M. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS AND FINZI 
To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


Smr,—In a recent review of Gerald Finzi’s ‘ Introit’ your contributor writes : 
** Mr. Finzi’s style in this work derives directly from the . . . music of the later Vaughan 
Williams, particularly his fifth Symphony”. Finzi’s ‘ Introit’ was written about 1925, 
my fifth Symphony about 1938. 

Your reviewer evidently credits Mr. Finzi with a remarkably prophetic soul—or is 
the derivation possibly the other way round ? 

Dorking, Yours faithfully, 
October rst 1944. R. VaucHaN WILLIAMS. 


To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


Sir,—* Derives ”’, though an injustice to Mr. Finzi which would not have been 
committed had I noticed the date of composition, is not exactly a blunder, for there 
is, as I remarked, an obvious affinity between the contemplative moods of the two works. 
Without wishing to labour the point, there are the religious associations common to 
the ‘ Introit’ and the D major Symphony (I am thinking particularly of the third move- 
ment of the Symphony with its quotation from Bunyan) and a family resemblance of 
some of the themes. With a knowledge of the dates it would have been truer to say 
that the ‘ Introit’ derives from certain earlier works by Vaughan Williams to the style 
of which Vaughan Williams does, in fact, return in his fifth Symphony. But here there 
is a moral point: the action of one composer on another is not a question of mere 
** influence ”’ calling for some shame-faced excuse ; it is a source of the most exhilarating 
inspiration a composer can hope for. All music derives from other music ; all artists 
borrow, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously and sometimes without con- 
fessing it to themselves, in which case they must attitudinize in order to conceal their 
guilt. Mr. Finzi, having found beauty in Vaughan Williams, has at any rate the 
sincerity to proclaim as much to the world. 

London, N.W. 3. Yours faithfully, 

November 4th 1944. EpwARD LOCKSPEISER. 


THERAPEUTIC QUALITIES OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 

Sm,—Mr. B. Bellamy Gardner has taken no heed of the Arabic references to this 
subject. These are of great importance historically because they are a link between 
ancient and Renaissance practice. ; ‘ 

So early as the ninth century the Arabs had noted the therapeutic value of music. 
In the tenth century it was being used in the hospitals. References may be found in 
several of my books. I have shown how it first arose from the primitive belief in magic, 


thus : : 
Magical Music 


Cosmical Music 


Harmony of the Spheres Theory of Numbers 


Doctrine of Ethos Musical Therapeutics 


Gradually the underlying principles became rationalized, and by the dawn of the 

Renaissance, Europe, borrowing from the Arabs (via Constantine, Haly, Avicenna, 

Averroes and others), had recognized the practical value of music in the healing art. 
Bearsden, Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow. Henry G. FARMER. 


September 1944. 
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as particularly French, the flute Quartet in A major, 
His conclusions are 
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does not mention this here (pp. 307-310). 
Saint-Foix's masterly book on the symphonies had already told us all he had to say 
on these great works; the part of the present volume dealing with them is therefore less 


interesting than others. 
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Finally, the “ third ” horn Concerto, K.447, usually dated 1784, he suggests was not 
written for Leutgeb and should be placed in 1788 or later. The manuscript contains 
none of the usual jokes, the writing is more learned (there are striking enharmonic 
modulations in the middle section of the first Allegro), the expressive power keener, than 
in the other concertos, and the style recalls works of a later date: such are briefly some of 
the points mentioned in a discussion covering two pages of close print. It may have been 
composed for the virtuoso Punto (pp. 386-389). : 

There is so much admiration for the master in the veteran scholar’s pages that one 
notices it all the more when slightly less favourable judgments are expressed. Of the 
brilliant Concerto in B flat major, K.450, he concludes, unwillingly, perhaps, that “‘ il 
sacrifie A un agrément plus extérieur que les autres: de toute la série des douze concertos, 
nés entre 1784 et 1786, celui-ci semble bien signifier entrée d'un virtuose adulé, ou qui 
commence a l’étre” (p. 30). A similar criticism is made of the popular “ Hunt” 
quartet: “ On ne peut affirmer que le niveau d’ inspiration soit ici du méme ordre que 
p Son les autres quatuors de la serie "’ (p. 62). Many a serious-minded Mozart lover will 
respond: Hear, hear! } 

Saint-Foix has taken over Wyzewa’s opinion that Mozart was greatly influenced by 
Clementi. There are traces of Clementi’s piano writing here and there, no doubt: in 
K.503, for instance, and in the unfinished so-called Fantasia, K.396; but is it really so 
obvious in the andantes of the Trios K.496 and 498, in the duet Sonata K.357 (belonging 
to 1786) or the Trio K.502 ? (pp. 180, 154, 212, 216). There is, however, a striking like- 
ness between the two composers which Saint-Foix has not pointed out: both, in the same 
year (1784), wrote works in B flat major (K.458 and op.14, 1) in which the first movement 
ended in an extensive coda on a pedal point; both did it that once, and never again! Is 
there behind this similarity of practice a common model ? 

It seems also that likenesses of theme, part-writing and structure, which do not show 
in quotation but become apparent as soon as one lays one movement beside another, 
exist between Mozart’s ‘Allegro’ for piano in B flat (K.Anhang 136; K.-E. 498 a) and 
Clementi’s Sonata in B flat, op.1o, III, and might have been adduced as arguments in 
favour of Clementinian influence. The date of Mozart’s movement is unknown, but 
Saint-Foix suggests 1786; Clementi’s op.1o0 came out between 1782 and 1784. Clementi’s 
Sonata is like the bare, scraggy mannequin; Mozart’s, like the same mannequin enlarged, 
clothed and in its right mind. 

Saint-Foix belongs sufficiently to the ‘‘ Italo-German ” romantic tradition to con- 
sider the term “* Beethovenian ”’ the summum of praise! We regret the constant use of a 
word that seems to imply the definitive inferiority of one great composer to another, and 
the suggestion that the essence of Mozart’s greatness was that (as a student once wrote 
of Chateaubriand) “‘ he had nearly reached the romantic movement ”’. 

He fails to note that the refrain of the rondo in the C major Concerto, K.503, is no 
other than the gavotte from ‘ Idomeneo’, slightly modified. If we add that ‘ Davidde 
penitente ’ does not incorporate the Sanctus and Benedictus of the C minor Mass (p. 93), 
we shall have criticized all we can find to criticize in this admirable book. 

Saint-Foix himself raises, anent the violin Sonata in A major, K.526, a small problem 
which we have been lucky enough to solve. He discovered the theme of the rondo in an 
allegro assai occurring in a composite manuscript collection where it was stated to come 
“from Vento’s fifth sonata”’. Researches into the works of Vento failed to reveal this 
allegro, which has none of Vento’s characteristics. Saint-Foix saw in it rather the touch 
of Paradisi. In our turn, we have come across it, but this time there is no doubt as to its 
provenance. It is the beginning of a movement in a Sonata by C. F. Abel, the fifth 
number of his fifth opus. The eighteenth century copyist had got the number right, but 
the association of other pieces of Vento’s in the collection he was making had misled 
his pen. 

Since we are on the favourite and often futile subject of borrowings, we would fain 
mention here an interesting loan from Schobert to Mozart which appears never to have 
been noticed, not even by Saint-Foix in his third volume. It is found in the well-known 
piano Sonata in A minor, K.310. The bars 13 to 16 after the double bar in the Andante, 
which always ring so foreign to the rest of that very placid movement, are almost identical 
with bars 17 to 21 after the double bar in the Andante of Schobert’s op.17, 1—a movement 
which Mozart had arranged as a piano Concerto in 1767. 

The time is near, we hope, when this work will be accessible to all who want to buy 
it. On our last visit to Saint-Foix, in April 1940, he said that the fifth and last volume 
was nearing completion: in his analyses, he had reached then the B flat Concerto of 1791. 
We hope that he has been able to finish it in spite of his country’s sufferings, in which his 
sensitive nature must have shared deeply, and that it will not be long before it appears, 
to crown a task begun forty years ago. C. M. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS AND FINZI 
To the Editor of * Music & Letters’ 
Sm,—In a recent review of Gerald Finzi’s ‘ Introit’ your contributor writes : 
“* Mr. Finzi’s style in this work derives directly from the . . . music of the later Vaughan 
Williams, particularly his fifth Symphony”. Finzi’s ‘ Introit’ was written about 1925, 
my fifth Symphony about 1938. 


' Your reviewer evidently credits Mr. Finzi with a remarkably prophetic soul—or is 
the derivation possibly the other way round ? 
Dorking, Yours faithfully, 
October 1st 1944. R. VAuGHAN WILLIAMs. 


To the Editor of * Music & Letters’ 


Sir,—* Derives ”, though an injustice to Mr. Finzi which would not have been 
committed had I noticed the date of composition, is not exactly a blunder, for there 
is, as I remarked, an obvious affinity between the contemplative moods of the two works. 
Without wishing to labour the point, there are the religious associations common to 
the ‘ Introit’ and the D major Symphony (I am thinking particularly of the third move- 
ment of the Symphony with its quotation from Bunyan) and a family resemblance of 
some of the themes. With a knowledge of the dates it would have been truer to say 
that the ‘ Introit’ derives from certain earlier works by Vaughan Williams to the style 
of which Vaughan Williams does, in fact, return in his fifth Symphony. But here there 
is a moral point: the action of one composer on another is not a question of mere 
** influence ”’ calling for some shame-faced excuse ; it is a source of the most exhilarating 
inspiration a composer can hope for. All music derives from other music ; all artists 
borrow, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously and sometimes without con- 
fessing it to themselves, in which case they must attitudinize in order to conceal their 
guilt. Mr. Finzi, having found beauty in Vaughan Williams, has at any rate the 
sincerity to proclaim as much to the world. 

London, N.W. 3. Yours faithfully, 
November gth 1944. Epwarp Lockspriser. 


THERAPEUTIC QUALITIES OF MUSIC 
’ To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 

Sir,—Mr. B. Bellamy Gardner has taken no heed of the Arabic references to this 
subject. These are of great importance historically because they are a link between 
ancient and Renaissance practice. 

So early as the ninth century the Arabs had noted the therapeutic value of music. 
In the tenth century it was being used in the hospitals. References may be found in 
several of my books. I have shown how it first arose from the primitive belief in magic, 


thus : 
Magical Music 


Cosmical Music 


Harmony of the Spheres Theory of Numbers 


Doctrine of Ethos Musical Therapeutics 


Gradually the underlying principles became rationalized, and by the dawn of the 

Renaissance, Europe, borrowing from the Arabs (via Constantine, Haly, Avicenna, 

Averroes and others), had recognized the practical value of music in the healing art. 
Bearsden, Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow. Henry G. Farmer. 


September j0th 1944. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED 


Arne, Thomas Augustine, A Suite of Three Pieces, arranged and edited for String Orchestra 
by Ludwig Lebell. (Oxford University Press.) Score, 3s. 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, in G major, edited by Henry J. Wood. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) Score, 5s. 

———, Largo from Concerto in F minor for Clavier and Orchestra, adapted and arranged for 
Organ solo by S. Drummond Wolff. (Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d 

——, Sheep may safely graze. Aria from Secular Cantata No. 208, arranged for Violin, 
Violoncello and Piano by Harvey Grave. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 

Boelza, Igor, Lyrical Poem. (State Music Publishers, Moscow.) Score. 

, Overture for Symphonic Orchestra. (Ukrainian State Publishers.) Score. 

Britten, Benjamin, Les Illuminations de Rimbaud, for High Voice and String Orchestra, 
Op. 18, arranged for Voice and Piano by the Composer. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 
7s. 6d. 

——, Serenade for Tenor Solo, Horn and Strings, Op. 31, arranged for Voice and Piano 
by the Composer. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 7s. 6d 

Busch, William, Songs (Chester, London) : 

The Centaurs. (James Stephens.) 2s. 
Memory, hither come and Laughing Song. (William Blake.) 2s. 6d. 

-——-, Songs. (Oxford University Press.) : 

Come, O come, my life’s delight. (Thomas Campion.) 2s. 
If thou wilt ease thine heart. (Beddoes.) 2s. 

Rest. (““A.E.”) as. 

The Echoing Green and The Shepherd. (Blake.) 3s. 

Caine, Evelyn N., Andante for Oboe and Piano. (J. Williams, London.) 2s. 

Donington, Mary, Prelude and Gavotte for Clarinet and Piano. (J. Williams, London.) 
2s. each. 

Gibbs, C. Armstrong, Psalm XNIII, Motet for Unaccompanied Chorus. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 4d. 

Handel, Andante from Organ Concerto No. 4, in F major, arranged for Two Pianos by Phyilis 
Tate. (Oxford University Press.) 4s. 

Haydn, Adagio from a Keyboard Sonata, arranged for Wind or Strings by J. A. Westrup. 
Oxford University Press.) Score, 2s. 6d. 

Johnstone, Maurice, Two Songs: Hush! (James Walker.) At Night. (Alice Meynell.) 
(Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 

Lambert, Constant, Aubade Héroique for Small Orchestra. (Oxford University Press.) 
Score, 7s. 6d. 

Montgomery, Bruce, Two Sketches for Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 

Murrill, Herbert, Jn Youth is Pleasure. (Robert Wever), for Mixed Voices and Piano. 
Oxford University Press.) 6d. 

Scarlatti, Domenico, Tempo di ballo (from a Harpsichord Sonata in D major), arranged 
for Wind or Strings by J. A. Westrup. (Oxford University Press.) Score, 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWERS 


C. M.G. Professor C. M. Girdlestone 
E. B. Editor 

E. W. Dr. Ernest Walker 

G. S. George Sampson. 

A. W. Professor J. A. Westrup 

S. G. Scott Goddard 

W. G. Dr. Willis Grant 
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JUST READY 


THE CHORUS MASTER 


By LESLIE WOODGATE 
Preface by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


“Ie is a matter for great satis- 
faction that the art and practice 
of a man whose name is a house- 
hold word for the greatest 
possible beauty of performance 
and a formidable technical 
equipment has found its way 
into print and is now available 
to us all. Leslie Woodgate is 
reticent; he is not going to 
show us his methods in detail 
so that we can just copy the 
tricks and delude ourselves into 
thinking we have a short cut to 
success. He takes the sound 
course of stimulating our 
thought, of whetting our curio- 


details, he never lets us forget 
the basic essentials of tireless 
concentration on the music and 
its message, and his own selfless 
energy in pursuit of the com- 
poser’s mind, of the task of 
getting everything one can out 
of the music, and not trying ‘ to 
put one’s own ideas into it.’ 
There are many points in this 
book that, so far as | know, 
have not appeared anywhere 
else. They are all based on a 
vast experience linked with the 
soundest common sense. | have 
read it twice, and am sure there 
is still much that | can learn 


The Mortimer Series 


GERALD MOORE’S Great Work 
THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPANIST 


Sunday Times (Ernest Newman) 

Let the would-be accompanist study Mr. Moore's 
thoughtful book and learn from a master of the 
craft how much intelligence, how much heart, 
how much technical accomplishment, how much 
hard work it calls for. 

Daily Telegraph 

A record of long experience offering, in the light 
of that experience, valuable advice to all who 
care to take it. 6s. net 


SINGING WITHOUT TEARS 
A Handbook for Beginners of ali Ages 
By JOSEPH LEWIS 
Foreword by LESLIE WOODGATE 

The Music Teacher says : 
This is an honest, straightforward effort to 
remove the subject from the realm of quackery 
and humbug. The author encourages and helps 
his readers to do their own thinking. This book 
is evidence of his sure knowledge of ways and 
means to a worthy end. it has a human touch ; 
it is readable ; and one can hear the convincing 


from it. | warmly commend it 


sity, and, while making us agree 
to all those whose work and 


with him as to the desirability tones of a very dynamic personality 3s. 6d. net 


of some aspect of beauty or | whose ambitions have any 

quality, he forces us to think | contact with the art of con- CONDUCTING WITHOUT FEARS 
out for ourselves our own way ducting.’’ A Handbook for Beginners 

of getting nearer the ideal. And 1944. Adrian C. Boult. By JOSEPH LEWIS 


Part |: 3s. 6d. 
This inspiring and helpful book simply brims with 
enthusiasm, and is packed with practical! advice. 
It gives in simple and homely language the best 
possible introduction to the art of conducting 
a choir or orchestra. ‘‘Conducting without 
Fears '' embodies nearly 20 years’ experience 
as a B.B.C. conductor, during which Joseph Lewis 
directed 5080 broadcasts. 
Part Il now in the Press 


with all this interest in essential 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS net 
FROM ALL MUSIC DEALERS OR BOOKSELLERS 
Published by 


THE HOUSE OF ASCHERBERG 


16 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1! 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BY 


Contemporary Composers 


Lennox Berkeley s. 
STRING TrI0: Miniature Score.. 4 
Parts in the press 
STRING Quartet No. 2: Minia- 
ture Score — 
Parts in the press 
Gustav Holst 


TerzettToO: for Flute, Oboe and 


Established 1853 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


THE BRITISH EDITION OF 
CLASSICAL & MODERN MUSIC 


d. 
1 


6,000 VOLUMES 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 


IN ENGLAND Viola. Miniature Scor ae 
Tadeusz Jareck 


The best printed and most 
reliable edition of classical and 
modern music, Augener’s Edition 
is in constant use throughout 


Trio: Fugato and Aria for 
Piano, Violin and Cello (or 
Viola). Parts .. 


E. J. Moeran 


i STRING QUARTET: Miniature 
STOCKED BY ALL Music A. Szalowski 
Trio: for Oboe, Clarinet and 
Bassoon. Miniature Score 3 6 


Parts .. 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 
11 Great Marlborough St., London, W.! 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


(THE AMERICAN SCHOLARLY PERIODICAL) 


Edited by GUSTAVE REESE 
Published in January, April, July and October 


Vol. XXX. No. 4. CONTENTS : OCTOBER 1944 

To ARNOLD SCHOENBERG ON His SEVENTIETH BirTHDAY: 
PersONAL RECOLLECTIONS Darius 
: | On THE SPONTANEITY OF SCHOENBERG’S Music HEINRICH JALOWETZ 
4 Music THERAPY Doron K. ANTRIM 
Tue War YEARS SERGE! PROKOFIEFF 
| CRITICISMS OF THE PIANO WHEN IT WAS NEw PARRIsH 
GasrieL Dupont, Music1AN oF NorMAnpy (1878-1914) Maurice DumEsNIL 

fi America’s GAIN FROM A BayreuTH ROMANCE : 

Tue Mystery oF ANTON SEIDL ArtHurR FARWELL 
TrRAITs IN THE Earty 13TH-CENTURY MOTET Hans TIsCHLER 
Drums AND Drummers IN THE Arro-BraztLiAN Lire MELVILLE J. Herskovits 


QuarTerLty Boox-List; Quarrerty Recorp-List 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
To be had of CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


CAMBRIDGE 


74th Year of Publication 
are always glad to buy good books on 
music in large or small quantities, also 
standard editions of the works of the great 
composers, particularly the following: 


DECEMBER CONTENTS 


Newman, Hugo Wolf, 


) Notes of the Day: Dobson and Young. Wood, My Life in Music, 
Collected Editions—their Past and Future, 

by A. Hyatt King. Rebuilding for Music, Seeesress witz, Die Geige, 2 vols, assess 

by Edward J. Dent. m. Audsley Organ Building, 

y J nt. In the Concert Roo 2 vols., Forkel, J. S. Bach, Any interesting 

New Books. Gramophone Notes. Bach items, Pirro, L,’esthétique de J. S. Bach, 

Grace, Organ Works of Bach, Schweitzer, 


J. S. Bach, 2 vo's., Bachmann, Encyclopaedia 
of the violin, Beethoven, Letters (Kalischer), 
Price 6d. 2 vols., Frimmel, Beethoven Handbuch, 2 vols., 
Nottebohm, Beethoven Thematisches Ver- 
zeichnis, Prod’homme, La Jeunesse de Beet- 
ANNUAL SuBscCRIPTION: 4/— post free hoven, Riezler, Beethoven (English), Thayer, 
Beethoven, 3 vols. (English), Berlioz, Memoirs. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
3&4 Petty Cury, CAMBRIDGE 
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ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883: 
‘ Telephone: Kensington 3643. 
is Majesty rHe KiInG 
Her MAjEsty THE QUEEN 
Her Majesty Quesn Mary 
President : H.R.H. tur Princess 


Director : Six Dyson, M.A., D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.C.M., Hon. R.AM. 


"THE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical 
Education, with Specialist Classes. in shirt 

department. There is a large Concert Hall, 

a Concert. Organ, a fully equipped Theatre, a 


Patrons 


comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of - 


Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 

Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 

offered for competition, and there are two ne 


. fessional diplomas awarded by 


and G.R.8.M. The examination 
n to all candidates, whether students of the 
Col or not. 


The Easter will begin on Monday, 
ge 8, 1945. The Grading Examinations 
will be held on Thursday, January 4th. 


Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the ReqisTRaR. 


H. Anson, M.A., MUS.B. (Cantab.), ¥.R.c.m., 


. THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


Patron—His Majesty the King 
President—Her Majesty Queen Mary 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


BY THE JOINT AUTHORITY OF 
THE ROYAL a OF MUSIC 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WRITTEN and PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC and in 
ELOCUTION are held in March-April, 

or dates of entry, see Syllabus for 1945 
and 1946, which may be had on application 
to the Secretary. 
fXsPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
_ can be arranged on application 

SCHOLARSHIPS providing éree 
tuition for two or more at the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music are offered annually. , 

H. MACKLIN, M.A, 
Secretary, 


14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 
Telegrams : Associa, London. Tel: Museum 4475 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Inerrrvren 1887 INCORPORATED 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
Patron--THE RT. HON. THE BARL HOWE 
Director—Dr, H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.0. 
Warden--PERCY S. BRIGHT, Mus.B, 


EXAMINATIONS for Certifi- . 


LOCAL AND HIGHER 
cates in all branches of Practical aid Theoretical Music and 
in Elocution are held at Lecal Centres in April, July 
(June for Scotland and Ireland), and December. 

NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts ua- 
represented. Full particulars om application. 

EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.1.C.M.) and Licentiate (1,.1.C.M.) are also held in the 
moaths mentioned above. 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students are 
received apd thorotighly trained in all musical subjects at 
moderate fees. Correspondence Lessous in Harmony, 

Syllabus of Examinations, ite ste Prospectus, and 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE. - LONDON, 8.W.7 


Patroi: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: FREDERICK G. SHINN, Mus.D. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS will 
take place on Saturday, January 20th, at 11.30 a.m., 
“in the Organ Hall. The President will give an Address 

"s, Kensington) play some of pieces 
Sctoted os the July, 1945, examinations. 
Admission free. No tickets required. 


W. J. 
Acting Hon. Secretary. 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


LTD. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs and alse te Obiidren 
Headquarters : HASLEMERE, SURREY 
LONDON CENTRE : 
Wigmore Halil Studios, 34-36 Wigmore St., W.! 


The Secretary will be in attertdatice at the LONDON 
address on Mondays and Wednesdays from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. for interviews and enguisies, (Telephone: 
WELBECK 8454.) Other times by special appointment. 


For further particulars apply : 
Miss Nevu.t, High Marity, Haslemere;> 
Surrey. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


FounpED 


ddress 
Star Whitstable, Kent . 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 
: Sammows, J. Hawesr 
Stanton ReEs, and other cminent violinists. 
EXAMINATIONS held in usual Centres. 
term only. In London, and July. 
Syllabus free on a: 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


appointed Studics are the recognized 

— the best musical activities. Lift every comfort 

Low inclusive terms for Practice 
Rooms from 2s. per hour 


32-40 W.GMORE STREET, W. Te. 1780 
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The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported-by voluntary contri- 
butions that disburses 
thousands of pounds 
annually to unemployed, 
destitute, sick and ill pro- 
fessional musicians who are 
not members or contribu- 
tors to its funds. Will you 
please help in this great 
work ? 

Please eae a donation 
to-day to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 
BARONESS RAVENSDALE 
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